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a statement of policy .. . 


Ihe PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personne! and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

~The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. Wan guist, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how"’ of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 
By Currronp P. Froeuticu, University of California, Berkeley. New Second Edition 
383 pages, $5.75 
With actual case histories from more than 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical 
guidance text shows how services are set up and operated. It is primarily intended for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guidance pro- 
gram to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization of the research 
services which the guidance program can provide. 


HOW TO. STUDY 


By Currorp T. Morean, University of California, Berkeley, and James Deese, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 127 pages, $1.50 


This brief, practical, self-help book for college students surveys all major aspects of studying and 
learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with appealing 
illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and techniques, enabling the student to use the 
book without supplementary aid. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena, with collaboration of Motty Lewin, Los Angeles. 
219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75) 


A nontechnical, challengiag text specifically written to help freshmen get oriented and make the 
most of their college years. In a vivid, popular, and journalistic style, orientation to the campus 
and community, the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such topics as participation 
in college life; development of effective leadership techniques; and personal adjustment and 
development. 
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WASHINGTON Sl FLASHES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Coverage extended: Public employment service staffs worked 
in 7,878 of the 24,000 high schools of country in school year 
1956-1957, according to report by Bureau of Employment Security. 
This compares with 7,328 schools in 1955-1956. Schools in which 
employment service staff worked in 1956-1957 graduated over half 
of total graduates from all high schools of country. Fact that 
percentage of graduates is higher than proportion of schools 
served reflects general concentration of service to graduating 
seniors in urban areas. Current emphasis on extending counseling 
and placement services to rural youth should result in work in 
more outlying schools during present and next school year. 

Counseling: Local offices counseled 227,418 seniors, or 
about 29.7 per cent in schools in which they worked. (In 1955- 
1956 percentage was about same, with 211,463 seniors counseled. ) 
Employment service counseling is given to those who are entering 
labor market and have not yet developed vocational plans. On 
average, therefore, percentage counseled by Employment Service was 
close to desired goal, since about a third of graduates need 
employment counseling. Remainder either need help in placement 
only, or they have their own jobs lined up, or they don't plan to 
enter labor force, or they plan to go to college. Percentage 
counseled varied widely among states. 

Testing: Seniors given General Aptitude Test Battery 
totaled 219,901, or 96.5 per cent of those counseled. (In 1955- 
1956 there were 194,774 tested, or 92.1 per cent of those coun- 
seled.) Bureau of Employment Security now recommends that GATB 
be given only to those counseled. However, several state agencies 
reported more GATB's than counseling interviews. 

Placements: There were 93,000 placements, 58,328 of which 
were to last 6 months or more. (In 1955-1956 there were 63,241 
placements, of which 53,498 were expected to last at least 6 
months.) Permanent placements (those expected to last 6 months 
or more) represented 7.6 per cent of total graduates in high 
schools served—exactly same percentage as in previous year. 
Significant number of graduates obviously were not available for 
placement because they planned to enter college or armed services 
or had jobs waiting for them. It's estimated that placement 
nationally of those actually available was at least 15 per cent. 
Since labor market conditions generally were not as good in summer 


of 1957 as in previous summer, greater placement effort resulted 
in only same placement percentage. 

Services in rural areas and small communities: There are 
about 225,000 graduates entering labor market this year who are 
not now being served by Employment Service. Most of them are from 
small towns and rural areas. Department of Agriculture estimates 
that over 65 per cent of rural youth leave farms to get work. 
Recent study of graduates from high schools in Nebraska towns 
under 2,500 revealed that 73 per cent found jobs in larger cities 
and towns. Over half were employed in cities with population of 
100,000 or more. Local employment offices increasingly are called 
upon to arrange for referral of young people from small communi- 
ties to centers where they wish to go and where they will most 
likely find employment. 

Counselor training: This past summer 165 counselors of 
local employment offices were given in-service training at Ameri- 
can universities. They came from 19 states, including Alaska. 
Courses varied from three to five weeks. Courses were designed to 
meet their needs as employment counselors. Those who could 
benefit most were selected. 


ABOUT OUR 49TH STATE 


In general: Alaska is about one-fifth area of United 
States. Interior climate generally resembles that of northern 
portion of our central states. Along coasts and in southeastern 


Alaska average annual temperatures are much higher and winters are 
warmer. Only on Arctic Slope and on some parts of Aleutian 
Islands is climate too rigorous for general settlement. Trans— 
portation to most of Alaska is by regularly scheduled airlines, or 
by car via Alaska Highway. You can also go by boat from Van-— 
couver, B. C., to southeastern Alaska. Population jumped from 
72,524 in 1940 to about 210,000 today. Alaska has highest birth- 
rate and lowest deathrate of United States and youngest median 

age (26 years). There are only 10 females for every 16 males and 
three out of four women are married. 

Industries: Fishing is first in total employment, though it 
has been declining steadily. Mining, second largest industry, has 
been declining but is expected to expand again. Construction is 
expected to increase gradually with population growth and de- 
velopment of new industries and highways. Substantial increase in 
forest and forest products is expected. Tourism is growing field. 
Government service, both Federal and State, is expected to offer 
increased opportunities. Agriculture will expand. 

Job opportunities: Alaska recently has had highest rate of 
unemployment in nation. However, long-range outlook is promising. 
At present Alaska needs only electronic, mechanical, and sanitary 
engineers, nurses, medical technicians, psychologists, surveyors, 
draftsmen, stenographers, geophysicists, seismic observers, air- 
craft mechanics. Young people are advised not to go to Alaska 
without advance job commitment. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
A HELPING RELATIONSHIP 


Y INTEREST in psychotherapy has 
brought about in me an interest in 
every kind of helping relationship. By this 
term I mean a relationship in which at least 
one of the parties has the intent of promot- 
ing the growth, development, maturity, im- 
proved functioning, improved coping with 
life of the other. The other, in this sense, 
may be one individual or a group. To put 
it in another way, a helping relationship 
might be defined as one in which one of the 
participants intends that there should come 
about, in one or both parties, more appre- 
ciation of, more expression of, more func- 
tional use of the latent inner resources of 
the individual. 

Now it is obvious that such a definition 
covers a wide range of relationships which 
usually are intended to facilitate growth. It 
would certainly include the relationship be- 
tween mother and child, father and child. 
It would include the relationship between 
the physician and his patient. The rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil would 
often come under this definition, though 
some teachers would not have the promotion 
of growth as their intent. It includes almost 
all counselor-client relationships, whether 
we are speaking of educational counseling, 
vocational counseling, or personal counsel- 
ing. In this last-mentioned area it would 
include the wide range of relationships be- 
tween the psychotherapist and the hospital- 
ized psychotic, the therapist and the 
troubled or neurotic individual, and the 
relationship between the therapist and the 
increasing number of so-called “normal” in- 
dividuals who enter therapy to improve 
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their own functioning or accelerate their 
personal growth. 

These are largely one-to-one relationships. 
But we should also think of the large num- 
ber of individual-group interactions which 
are intended as helping relationships. Some 
administrators intend that their relationship 
to their staff groups shall be of the sort 
which promotes growth, though other ad- 
ministrators would not have this purpose. 
The interaction between the group therapy 
leader and his group belongs here. So does 
the relationship of the community consult- 
ant to a community group. Increasingly 
the interaction between the industrial con- 
sultant and a management group is intended 
as a helping relationship. Perhaps this list- 
ing will point up the fact that a great many 
of the relationships in which we and others 
are involved fall within this category of in- 
teractions in which there is the purpose of 
promoting development and more mature 
and adequate functioning. 

The Questi 

But what are the characteristics of those 
relationships which do help, which do facili- 
tate growth? And at the other end of the 
scale is it possible to discern those charac- 
teristics which make a relationship unhelp- 
ful, even though it was the sincere intent to 
promote growth and development? It is to 
these questions, particularly the first, that 
I would like to take you with me over some 
of the paths I have explored, and to tell you 
where I am, as of now, in my thinking on 
these issues. 


The Answers Given by Research 


It is natural to ask first of all whether 
there is any empirical research which would 
give us an objective answer to these ques- 
tions. There has not been a large amount 
of research in this area as yet, but what 
there is is stimulating and suggestive. I 
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cannot report all of it but I would like to 
make a somewhat extensive sampling of the 
studies which have been done and state very 
briefly some of the findings. In so doing, 
over-simplification is necessary, and I am 
quite aware that I am not doing full justice 
to the researches I am mentioning, but it 
may give you the feeling that factual ad- 
vances are being made and pique your 
curiosity enough to examine the studies 
themselves, if you have not already done so. 


Studies of Attitudes 

Most of the studies throw light on the 
attitudes on the part of the helping person 
which make a relationship growth-promot- 
ing or growth-inhibiting. Let us look at 
some of these. 

A careful study of parent-child relation- 
ships made some years ago by Baldwin and 
others [/] at the Fels Institute contains in- 
teresting evidence. Of the various clusters 
of parental attitudes toward children, 
the “acceptant-democratic” seemed most 
growth-facilitating. Children of these par- 
ents with their warm and equalitarian atti- 
tudes showed an accelerated intellectual de- 
velopment (an increasing IQ), more origi- 
nality, more emotional security and control, 
less excitability than children from other 
types of homes. Though somewhat slow 
initially in social development, they were, 
by the time they reached school age, popu- 
lar, friendly, non-aggressive leaders. 

Where parents’ attitudes are classed as 
“actively rejectant” the children show a 
slightly decelerated intellectual develop- 
ment, relatively poor use of the abilities they 
do possess, and some lack of originality. 
They are emotionally unstable, rebellious, 
aggressive, and quarrelsome. The children 
of parents with other attitude syndromes 
tend in various respects to fall in between 
these extremes. 

I am sure that these findings do not sur- 
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prise us as related to child development. I 
would like to suggest that they probably 
apply to other relationships as well, and 
that the counselor or physician or admin- 
istrator who is warmly emotional and ex- 
pressive, respectful of the individuality of 
himself and of the other, and who exhibits 
a non-possessive caring, probably facilitates 
self-realization much as does a parent with 
these attitudes. 

Let me turn to another careful study in 
a very different area. Whitehorn and Betz 
[2, 18] investigated the degree of success 
achieved by young resident physicians in 
working with schizophrenic patients on a 
psychiatric ward. They chose for special 
study the seven who had been outstandingly 
helpful, and seven whose patients had 
shown the least degree of improvement. 
Each group had treated about 50 patients. 
The investigators examined all the available 
evidence to discover in what ways the A 
group (the successful group) differed from 
the B group. Several significant differences 
were found. The physicians in the A group 
tended to see the schizophrenic in terms of 
the personal meaning which various be- 
haviors had to the patient, rather than see- 
ing him as a case history or a descriptive 
diagnosis. They also tended to work toward 
goals which were oriented to the personality 
of the patient, rather than such goals as re- 
ducing the symptoms or curing the disease. 
It was found that the helpful physicians, 
in their day by day interaction, primarily 
made use of active personal participation— 
a person-to-person relationship. They 
made less use of procedures which could be 
classed as “passive permissive.” They were 
even less likely to use such procedures as 
interpretation, instruction or advice, or em- 
phasis upon the practical care of the patient. 
Finally, they were much more likely than 
the B group to develop a relationship in 
which the patient felt trust and confidence 
in the physician. 

Although the authors cautiously empha- 
size that these findings relate only to the 
treatment of schizophrenics, I am inclined 
to disagree. I suspect that similar facts 
would be found in a research study of al- 
most any Class of helping relationship. 


Another interesting study focuses upon 
the way in which the person being helped 
perceives the relationship. Heine [//] 
studied individuals who had gone for 
psychotherapeutic help to psychoanalytic, 
client-centered, and Adlerian therapists. 
Regardless of the type of therapy, these 
clients report similar changes in themselves. 
But it is their perception of the relationship 
which is of particular interest to us here. 
When asked what accounted for the changes 
which had occurred, they expressed some 
differing explanations, depending on the 
orientation of the therapist. But their 
agreement on the major elements they had 
found helpful was even more significant. 
They indicated that these attitudinal ele- 
ments in the relationship accounted for the 
changes which had taken place in them- 
selves: the trust they had felt in the thera- 
pist; being understood by the therapist; the 
feeling of independence they had had in 
making choices and decisions. The thera- 
pist procedure which they had found most 
helpful was that the therapist clarified and 
openly stated feelings which the client had 
been approaching hazily and hesitantly. 

There was also a high degree of agreement 
among these clients, regardless of the orien- 
tation of their therapists, as to what ele- 
ments had been unhelpful in the relation- 
ship. Such therapist attitudes as lack of 
interest, remoteness or distance, and an 
over-degree of sympathy, were perceived as 
unhelpful. As to procedures, they had 
found it unhelpful when therapists had 
given direct specific advice regarding deci- 
sions or had emphasized past history rather 
than present problems. Guiding sugges- 
tions mildly given were perceived in an in- 
termediate range—neither clearly helpful 
nor unhelpful. 

Fiedler, in a much quoted study [7], found 
that expert therapists of differing orienta- 
tions formed similar relationships with their 
clients. Less well known are the elements 
which characterized these relationships, 
differentiating them from the relationships 
formed by less expert therapists. These 
elements are: an ability to understand the 
client’s meanings and feelings; a sensitivity 
to the client's attitudes; a warm interest 


without any emotional over-involvement. 

A study by Quinn [75] throws light on 
what is involved in understanding the 
client's meanings and feelings. His study is 
surprising in that it shows that “under- 
standing” of the -client’s meanings is essen- 
tially an attitude of desiring to understand. 
Quinn presented his judges only with re- 
corded therapist statements taken from in- 
terviews. The raters had no knowledge of 
what the therapist was responding to or 
how the client reacted to his response. Yet 
it was found that the degree of understand- 
ing could be judged about as well from this 
material as from listening to the response 
in context. This seems rather conclusive 
evidence that it is an attitude of wanting to 
understand which is communicated. 

As to the emotional quality of the rela- 
tionship, Seeman [/6] found that success in 
psychotherapy is closely associated with a 
strong and growing mutual liking and re- 
spect between client and therapist. 

An interesting study by Dittes [4] indi- 
cates how delicate this relationship is. Us- 
ing a physiological measure, the psychogal- 
vanic reflex, to measure the anxious or 
threatened or alerted reactions of the client, 
Dittes correlated the deviations on this 
measure with judge's ratings of the degree 
of warm acceptance and permissiveness on 
the part of the therapist. It was found that 
whenever the therapist's attitudes changed 
even slightly in the direction of a lesser de- 
gree of acceptance, the number of abrupt 
GSR deviations significantly increased. Evi- 
dently when the relationship is experienced 
as less acceptant the organism organizes 
against threat, even at the physiological 
level. 

Without trying fully to integrate the find- 
ings from these various studies, it can at 
least be noted that a few things stand out. 
One is the fact that it is the attitudes and 
feelings of the therapist, rather than his 
theoretical orientation, which is important. 
His procedures and techniques are less im- 
portant than his attitudes. It is also worth 
noting that it is the way in which his atti- 
tudes and procedures are perceived which 
makes a difference to the client, and that it 
is this perception which is crucial. 
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Let me turn to research of a very different 
sort, some of which you may find rather 
abhorrent, but which nevertheless has a 
bearing upon the nature of a facilitating 
relationship. These studies have to do with 
what we might think of as manufactured 
relationships. 

Verplanck [/7], Greenspoon [8] and 
others have shown that operant condition- 
ing of verbal behavior is possible in a rela- 
tionship. Very briefly, if the experimenter 
says “Mhm,” or “Good,” or nods his head 
after certain types of words or statements, 
those classes of words tend to increase be- 
cause of being reinforced. It has been 
shown that using such procedures one can 
bring about increases in such diverse verbal 
categories as plural nouns, hostile words, 
statements of opinion. The person is com- 
pletely unaware that he is being influenced 
in any way by these reinforcers. The im- 
plication is that by such selective reinforce- 
ment we could bring it about that the other 
person in the relationship would be using 
whatever kinds of words and making what- 
ever kinds of statements we had decided to 
reinforce. 

Following still further the principles of 
operant conditioning as developed by 
Skinner and his group, Lindsley [/2] has 
shown that a chronic schizophrenic can be 
placed in a “helping relationship” with a 
machine. The machine, somewhat like a 
vending machine, can be set to reward a 
variety of types of behaviors. Initially it 
simply rewards—with candy, a cigarette, or 
the display of a picture—the lever-pressing 
behavior of the patient. But it is possible 
to set it so that many pulls on the lever may 
supply a hungry kitten—visible in a separate 
enclosure—with a drop of milk. In this case 
the satisfaction is an altruistic one. Plans 
are being developed to reward similar social 
or altruistic behavior directed toward 
another patient, placed in the next room. 
The only limit to the kinds of behavior 
which might be rewarded lies in the degree 
of mechanical ingenuity of the experi- 
menter. 

Lindsley reports that in some patients 
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there has been marked clinical improve- 
ment. Personally I cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the description of one patient 
who had gone from a deteriorated chronic 
state to being given free grounds privileges, 
this change being quite clearly associated 
with his interaction with the machine. 
Then the experimenter decided to study 
experimental extinction, which, put in 
more personal terms, means that no matter 
how many thousands of times the lever was 
pressed, no reward of any kind was forth- 
coming. The patient gradually regressed, 
grew untidy, uncommunicative, and his 
grounds privilege had to be revoked. This 
(to me) pathetic incident would seem to in- 
dicate that even in a relationship to a 
machine, trustworthiness is important if the 
relationship is to be helpful. 

Still another interesting study of a manu- 
factured relationship is being carried on by 
Harlow and his associates [/0], this time 
with monkeys. Infant monkeys, removed 
from their mothers almost immediately after 
birth, are, in one phase of the experiment, 
presented with two objects. One might be 
termed the “hard mother,” a sloping cylin- 
der of wire netting with a nipple from 
which the baby may feed. The other is a 
“soft mother,” a similar cylinder made of 
foam rubber and terry cloth. Even when 
an infant gets all his food from the “hard 
mother” he clearly and increasingly prefers 
the “soft mother.” Motion pictures show 
that he definitely “relates” to this object, 
playing with it, enjoying it, finding security 
in clinging to it when strange objects are 
near, and using that security as a home base 
for venturing into the frightening world. 
Of the many interesting and challenging 
implications of this study, one seems reason- 
ably clear. It is that no amount of direct 
food reward can take the place of certain 
perceived qualities which the infant appears 
to need and desire. 


Two Recent Studies 


Let me close this wide-ranging—and per- 
haps perplexing—sampling of research 
studies with an account of two very recent 
investigations. The first is an experiment 
conducted by Ends and Page [5]. Working 
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with hardened chronic hospitalized alco- 
holics who had been committed to a state 
hospital for 60 days, they tried three differ- 
ent methods of group psychotherapy. The 
method which they believed would be most 
effective was therapy based on a two-factor 
theory of learning; a client-centered ap- 
proach was expected to be second; a psy- 
choanalytically oriented approach, was ex- 
pected to be least efficient. Their results 
showed that the therapy based upon a learn- 
ing theory approach was not only not help- 
ful, but was somewhat deleterious. The 
outcomes were worse than those in the con- 
trol group which had no therapy. The 
analytically oriented therapy produced 
some positive gain, and the client-centered 
group therapy was associated with the great- 
est amount of positive change. Follow-up 
data, extending over one and one-half years, 
confirmed the in-hospital findings, with the 
lasting improvement being greatest in the 
client-centered approach, next in the ana- 
lytic, next the control group, and least in 
those handled by a learning theory ap- 
proach. 

As I have puzzled over this study, unusual 
in that the approach to which the authors 
were committed proved least effective, I find 
a clue, I believe, in the description of the 
therapy based on learning theory [/3]. Es- 
sentially it consisted (1) of pointing out 
and labelling the behaviors which had 
proved unsatisfying, (2) of exploring objec- 
tively with the client the reasons behind 
these behaviors, and (3) of establishing 

through re-education more effective prob- 
lem-solving habits. But in all of this inter- 
action the aim, as they formulated it, was 
to be impersonal. The therapist “permits 
as little of his own personality to intrude as 
is humanly possible.” The “therapist 
stresses personal anonymity in his activities, 
i.e., he must studiously avoid impressing the 
patient with his own (therapist's) individual 
personality characteristics.” To me this 
seems the most likely clue to the failure of 
this approach, as I try to interpret the facts 
in the light of the other research studies. 
To withhold one’s self as a person and to 
deal with the other person as an object does 
not have a high probability of being helpful. 


The final study I wish to report is one 
just being completed by Halkides [9]. She 
started from a theoretical formulation of 
mine regarding the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for therapeutic change [/4]. 
She hypothesized that there would be a sig- 
nificant relationship between the extent of 
constructive personality change in the client 
and four counselor variables: (1) the de- 
gree of empathic understanding of the 
client manifested by the counselor; (2) the 
degree of positive affective attitude (uncon- 
ditional positive regard) manifested by the 
counselor toward the client; (3) the extent 
to which the counselor is genuine, his words 
matching his own internal feeling; and (4) 
the extent to which the counselor's response 
matches the client’s expression in the in- 
tensity of affective expression. 

To investigate these hypotheses she first 
selected, by multiple objective criteria, a 
group of 10 cases which could be classed as 
“most successful” and a group of 10 “least 
successful” cases. She then took an early 
and late recorded interview from each of 
these cases. On a random basis she picked 
nine client-counselor interaction units—a 


-client statement and a counselor response— 


from each of these interviews. She thus had 
nine early interactions and nine late inter- 
actions from each case. This gave her sev- 
eral hundred units which were now placed 
in random order. The units from an early 
interview of an unsuccessful case might be 
followed by the units from a late interview 
of a successful case, etc. 

Three judges, who did not know the cases 
or their degree of success, or the source of 
any given unit, now listened to this mate- 
rial four different times. They rated each 
unit on a seven point scale, first as to the 
degree of empathy, second as to the coun- 
selor’s positive attitude toward the client, 
third as to the counselor’s congruence or 
genuineness, and fourth as to the degree to 
which the counselor’s response matched the 
emotional intensity of the client's expres- 
sion. 

I think all of us who knew of the study 
regarded it as a very bold venture. Could 
judges listening to single units of interac- 
tion possibly make any reliable rating of 
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such subtle qualities as 1 have mentioned? 
And even if suitable reliability could be 
obtained, could 18 counselor-client inter- 
changes from each case—a minute sampling 
of the hundreds or thousands of such inter- 
changes which occurred in each case—pos- 
sibly bear any relationship to the therapeu- 
tic outcome? The chance seemed slim. 

The findings are surprising. It proved 
possible to achieve high reliability between 
the judges, most of the inter-judge correla- 
tions being in the 0.80’s or 0.90's, except on 
the last variable. It was found that a high 
degree of empathic understanding was sig- 
nificantly associated, at a 0.001 level, with 
the more successful cases. A high degree 
of unconditional positive regard was like- 
wise associated with the more successful 
cases, at the 0.001 level. Even the rating of 
the counselor's genuineness or congruence 
—the extent to which his words matched 
his feelings—was associated with the suc- 
cessful outcome of the case, and again at 
the 0.001 level of significance. Only in the 
investigation of the matching intensity of 
affective expression were the results equivo- 
cal. 

It is of interest too that high ratings of 
these variables were not associated more 
significantly with units from later inter- 
views than with units from early interviews. 
This means that the counselor's attitudes 
were quite constant throughout the inter- 
views. If he was highly empathic, he tended 
to be so from first to last. If he was lacking 
in genuineness, this tended to be true of 
both early and late interviews. 

As with any study, this investigation has 
its limitations. It is concerned with a cer- 
tain type of helping relationship, psycho- 
therapy. It investigated only four variables 
thought to be significant. Perhaps there 
are many others. Nevertheless it represents 
a significant advance in the study of helping 
relationships. Let me try to state the find- 
ings in the simplest possible fashion. It 
seems to indicate that the quality of the 
counselor's interaction with a client can be 
satisfactorily judged on the basis of a very 
small sampling of his behavior. It also 
means that if the counselor is congruent or 
transparent, so that his words are in line 
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with his feelings rather than the two being 
discrepant—if the counselor likes the client, 
unconditionally, and if the counselor un- 
derstands the essential feelings of the client 
as they seem to the client—then there is a 
strong probability that this will be an effec- 
tive helping relationship. 


Some Comments 


These then are some of the studies which 
throw at least a measure of light on the 
nature of the helping relationship. They 
have investigated different facets of the 
problem. They have approached it from 
very different theoretical contexts. They 
have used different methods. They are 
not directly comparable. Yet they seem to 
me to point to several statements which 
may be made with some assurance. It 
seems clear that relationships which are 
helpful have different characteristics from 
relationships which are unhelpful. These 
differential characteristics have to do pri- 
marily with the attitudes of the helping 
person on the one hand and with the per- 
ception of the relationship by the “helpee” 
on the other. It is equally clear that the 
studies thus far made do not give us any 
final answers as to what is a helping rela- 
tionship, nor how it is to be formed. 


How Can I| Create a Helping 
Relationship? 

I believe each of us working in the field 
of human relationships has a similar prob- 
lem in knowing how to use such research 
knowledge. We cannot slavishly follow 
such findings in a mechanical way or we 
destroy the personal qualities which these 
very studies show to be valuable. It seems 
to me that we have to use these studies, 
testing them against our own experience 
and forming new and further personal hy- 
potheses to use and test in our own further 
personal relationships. 

So rather than try to tell you how you 
should use the findings I have presented I 
should like to tell you the kind of questions 
which these studies and my own clinical 
experience raise for me, and some of the 
tentative and changing hypotheses which 


guide my behavior as I enter into what I 
hope may be helping relationships, whether 
with students, staff, family, or clients. Let 
me list a number of these questions and 
considerations. 

1. Can I be in some way which will be 
perceived by the other person as trust- 
worthy, as dependable or consistent in some 
deep sense? Both research and experience 
indicate that this is very important, and 
over the years I have found what I believe 
are deeper and better ways of answering 
this question. I used to feel that if I ful- 
filled all the outer conditions of trustworthi- 
ness—keeping appointments, respecting the 
confidential nature of the interviews, etc.— 
and if I acted consistently the same during 
the interviews, then this condition would 
be fulfilled. But experience drove home 
the fact that to act consistently acceptant, 
for example, if in fact I was feeling annoyed 
or skeptical or some other non-acceptant 
feeling, was certain in the long run to be 
perceived as inconsistent or untrustworthy. 
I have come to recognize that being trust- 
worthy does not demand that I be rigidly 
consistent but that I be dependably real. 
The term congruent is one I have used to 
describe the way I would like to be. By 
this I mean that whatever feeling or attitude 
I am experiencing would be matched by 
my awareness of that attitude. When this 
is true, then I am a unified or integrated 
person in that moment, and hence I can be 
whatever I deeply am. This is a reality 
which I find others experience as depend- 
able. 

2. A very closely related question is this: 
Can I be expressive enough as a person that 
what I am will be communicated unambigu- 
ously? I believe that most of my failures to 
achieve a helping relationship can be traced 
to unsatisfactory answers to these two ques- 
tions. When I am experiencing an attitude 
of annoyance toward another person but 
am unaware of it, then my communication 
contains contradictory messages. My words 
are giving one message, but I am also in 
subtle ways communicating the annoyance 
I feel and this confuses the other person 
and makes him distrustful, though he too 
may be unaware of what is causing the 


difficulty. When as a pavent or a therapist 
or a teacher or an administrator I fail to 
listen to what is going on in me, fail be- 
cause of my own defensiveness to sense my 
own feelings, then this kind of failure seems 
to result. It has made it seem to me that 
the most basic learning for anyone who 
hopes to establish any kind of helping rela- 
tionship is that it is safe to be transparently 
real. If in a given relationship I am rea- 
sonably congruent, if no feelings relevant 
to the relationship are hidden either to me 
or the other person, then I can be almost 
sure that the relationship will be a helpful 
one. 

One way of putting this which may seem 
strange to you is that if I can form a help- 
ing relationship to myself—if I can be sensi- 
tively aware of and acceptant toward my 
own feelings—then the likelihood is great 
that I can form a helping relationship 
toward another. 

Now, acceptantly to be what I am, in this 
sense, and to permit this to show through 
to the other person, is the most difficult task 
I know and one I never fully achieve. But 
to realize that this is my task has been most 
rewarding because it has helped me to find 
what has gone wrong with interpersonal 
relationships which have become snarled 
and to put them on a constructive track 
again. It has meant that if I am to facili- 
tate the personal growth of others in rela- 
tion to me, then I must grow, and while 
this is often painful it is also enriching. 

3. A third question is: Can I let myself 
experience positive attitudes toward this 
other person—attitudes of warmth, caring, 
liking, interest, respect? It is not easy. I 
find in myself, and feel that I often see in 
others, a certain amount of fear of these 
feelings. We are afraid that if we let our- 
selves freely experience these positive feel- 
ings toward another we may be trapped by 
them. They may lead to demands on us 
or we may be disappointed in our trust, and 
these outcomes we fear. So as a reaction we 
tend to build up distance between ourselves 
and others—aloofness, a “professional” atti- 
tude, an impersonal relationship. 

I feel quite strongly that one of the im- 
portant reasons for the professionalization 
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of every field is that it helps to keep this dis- 
tance. In the clinical areas we develop 
elaborate diagnostic formulations, seeing 
the person as an object. In teaching and in 
administration we develop all kinds of 
evaluative procedures, so that again the 
person is perceived as an object. In these 
ways, I believe, we can keep ourselves from 
experiencing the caring which would exist 
if we recognized the relationship as one be- 
tween two persons. It is a real achievement 
when we can learn, even in certain relation- 
ships or at certain. times in those relation- 
ships, that it is safe to care, that it is safe 
to relate to the other as a person for whom 
we have positive feelings. 

4. Another question the importance of 
which I have learned in my own experience 
is: Can I be strong enough as a person to 
be separate from the other? Can I be a 
sturdy respecter of my own feelings, my own 
needs, as well as his? Can I own and, if 
need be, express my own feelings as some- 
thing belonging to me and separate from 
his feelings? Am I strong enough in my 


own separateness that I will not be down- 
cast by his depression, frightened by his 


fear, nor engulfed by his dependency? Is 
my inner self hardy enough to realize that 
I am not destroyed by his anger, taken over 
by his need for dependence, nor enslaved 
by his love, but that I exist separate from 
him with feelings and rights of my own? 
When I can freely feel this strength of being 
a separate person, then I find that I can let 
myself go much more deeply in understand- 
ing and accepting him because I am not 
fearful of losing myself. 

5. The next question is closely related. 
Am I secure enough within myself to permit 
him his separateness? Can I permit him to 
be what he is—honest or deceitful, infantile 
or adult, despairing or over-confident? Can 
I give him the freedom to be? Or do I feel 
that he should follow my advice, or remain 
somewhat dependent on me, or mold him- 
self after me? In this connection I think 
of the interesting small study by Farson [6] 
which found that the less well adjusted and 
less competent counselor tends to induce 
conformity to himself, to have clients who 
model themselves after him. On the other 
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hand, the better adjusted and more com- 
petent counselor can interact with a client 
through many interviews without interfer- 
ing with the freedom of the client to de- 
velop a personality quite separate from 
that of his therapist. 1 should prefer to be 
in this latter class, whether as parent or 
supervisor or counselor. 

6. Another question I ask myself is: Can 
I let myself enter fully into the world of his 
feelings and personal meanings and see 
these as he does? Can I step into his private 
world so completely that I lose all desire to 
evaluate or judge it? Can I enter it so 
sensitively that I can move about in it 
freely, without tramping on meanings which 
are precious to him? Can I sense it so accu- 
rately that I can catch not only the mean- 
ings of his experience which are obvious to 
him, but those meanings which are only 
implicit, which he sees only dimly or as 
confusion? Can I extend this understand- 
ing without limit? I think of the client 
who said, “Whenever I find someone who 
understands a part of me at the time, then 
it never fails that a point is reached where 
I know they're not understanding me 
again. . . . What I've looked for so hard 
is for someone to understand.” 

For myself I find it easier to feel this kind 
of understanding, and to communicate it, 
to individual clients than to students in a 
class or staff members in a group in which I 
am involved. There is a strong temptation 
to set students “straight,” or to point out to 
a staff member the errors in his thinking. 
Yet when I can permit myself to understand 
in these situations, it is mutually rewarding. 
And with clients in therapy, I am often im- 
pressed with the fact that even a minimal 
amount of empathic understanding—a 
bumbling and faulty attempt to catch the 
confused complexity of the client’s meaning 
—is helpful, though there is no doubt that 
it is most helpful when I can see and formu- 
late clearly the meanings in his experiencing 
which for him have been unclear and 
tangled. 

7. Still another issue is whether I can be 
acceptant of each facet of this other person 
which he presents to me. Can I receive him 
as he is? Can I communicate this attitude? 
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Or can I only receive him conditionally, 
acceptant of some aspects of his feelings and 
silently or openly disapproving of other 
aspects? It has been my experience that 
when my attitude is conditional, then he 
cannot change or grow in those respects in 
which I cannot fully receive him. And 
when—afterward and sometimes too late—I 
try to discover why I have been unable to 
accept him in every respect, I usually dis- 
cover that it is because I have been 
frightened or threatened in myself by some 
aspect of his feelings. If I am to be more 
helpful, then I must myself grow and ac- 
cept myself in these respects. 

8. A very practical issue is raised by the 
question: Can I act with sufficient sensitiv- 
ity in the relationship that my behavior will 
not be perceived as a threat? The work we 
are beginning to do in studying the physio- 
logical concomitants of psychotherapy con- 
firms the research by Dittes in indicating 
how easily individuals are threatened at a 
physiological level. The psychogalvanic re- 
flex—the measure of skin conductance—takes 
a sharp dip when the therapist responds 
with some word which is just a little 
stronger than the client's feelings. And to 
a phrase such as, “My, you do look upset,” 
the needle swings almost off the paper. My 
desire to avoid even such minor threats is 
not due to a hypersensitivity about my 
client. It is simply due to the conviction 
based on experience that if I can free him 
as completely as possible from external 
threat, then he can begin to experience and 
to deal with the internal feelings and con- 
flicts which he finds threatening within him- 
self. 

9. A specific aspect of the preceding ques- 
tion but an important one is: Can I free 
him from the threat of external evaluation? 
In almost every phase of our lives—at home, 
at school, at work—we find ourselves under 
the rewards and punishments of external 
judgments. “That's good"; “that’s 
naughty.” “That’s worth an A”; “that’s a 
failure.” “That's good counseling”; “that’s 
poor counseling.” Such judgments are a 
part of our lives from infancy to old age. I 
believe they have a certain social useful- 
ness to institutions and organizations such 
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as schools and professions. Like everyone 
else I find myself all too often making such 
evaluations. But, in my experience, they 
do not make for personal growth and hence 
I do not believe that they are a part of a 
helping relationship. Curiously enough a 
positive evaluation is as threatening in the 
long run as a negative one, since to inform 
someone that he is good implies that you 
also have the right to tell him he is bad. 
So I have come to feel that the more I can 
keep a relationship free of judgment and 
evaluation, the more this will permit the 
other person to reach the point where he 
recognizes that the locus of evaluation, the 
center of responsibility, lies within himself. 
The meaning and value of his experience 
is in the last analysis something which is up 
to him, and no amount of external judg- 
ment can alter this. So I should like to 
work toward a relationship in which I am 
not, even in my own feelings, evaluating 
him. This I believe can set him free to be 
a self-responsible person. 

10. One last question: Can I meet this 
other individual as a person who is in proc- 
ess of becoming, or will I be bound by his 
past and by my past? If, in my encounter 
with him, I am dealing with him as an im- 
mature child, an ignorant student, a neu- 
rotic personality, or a psychopath, each of 
these concepts of mine limits what he can 
be in the relationship. Martin Buber, the 
existentialist philosopher of the University 
of Jerusalem, has a phrase, “confirming the 
other,” which has had meaning for me. He 
says “Confirming means . . . accepting the 
whole potentiality of the other . . . I can 
recognize in him, know in him, the person 
he has been . . . created to become. . . 
I confirm him in myself, and then in him, in 
relation to this potentiality that . . . can 
now be developed, can evolve” [3]. If I 
accept the other person as something fixed, 
already diagnosed and classified, already 
shaped by his past, then I am doing my 
part to confirm this limited hypothesis. If 
I accept him as a process of becoming, then 
I am doing what I can to confirm or make 
real his potentialities. 

It is at this point that I see Verplanck, 
Lindsley, and Skinner, working in operant 
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conditioning, coming together with Buber, 
the philosopher or mystic. At least they 
come together in principle, in an odd way. 
If I see a relationship as only an oppor- 
tunity to reinforce certain types of words or 
opinions in the other, then I tend to con- 
firm him as an object—a basically mechani- 
cal, manipulable object. And if I see this 
as his potentiality, he tends to act in ways 
which support this hypothesis. If, on the 
other hand, I see a relationship as an op- 
portunity to “reinforce” all that he is, the 
person that he is with all his existent po- 
tentialities, then he tends to act in ways 
which support this hypothesis. I have then 
—to use Buber’s term—confirmed him as a 
living person, capable of creative inner de- 
velopment. Personally I prefer this second 
type of hypothesis. 


Conclusion 


In the early portion of this paper I re- 
viewed some of the contributions which re- 
search is making to our knowledge about 
relationships. Endeavoring to keep that 
knowledge in mind I then took up the kind 
of questions which arise from an inner and 
subjective point of view as I enter, as a 
person, into relationships. If I could, in 
myself, answer all the questions I have 
raised in the affirmative, then I believe that 
any relationships in which I was involved 
would be helping relationships, would in- 
volve growth. But I cannot give a positive 
answer to most of these questions. .I can 
only work in the direction of a positive 
answer. 

This has raised in my mind the strong 
suspicion that the optimal helping relation- 
ship is the kind of relationship created by 
a person who is psychologically mature. 
Or to put it in another way, the degree to 
which I can create relationships which 
facilitate the growth of others as separate 
persons is a measure of the growth I have 
achieved in myself. In some respects this 
is a disturbing thought, but it is also a 
promising or challenging one. It would 
indicate that if I am interested in creating 
helping relationships I have a fascinating 
life-time job ahead of me, stretching and 
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developing my potentialities in the direction 
of growth. 

I am left with the uncomfortable thought 
that what I have been working out for 
myself in this paper may have little rela- 
tionship to your interests and your work. 
If so, I regret it. But I am at least partially 
comforted by the fact that all of us who are 
working in the field of human relationships 
and trying to understand the basic orderli- 
ness of that field are engaged in the most 
crucial enterprise in today’s world. If we 
are thoughtfully trying to understand our 
tasks as administrators, teachers, educa- 
tional counselors, vocational counselors, 
therapists, then we are working on the 
problem which will determine the future 
of this planet. For it is not upon the physi- 
cal sciences that the future will depend. It 
is upon us who are trying to understand 
and deal with the interactions between 
human beings—who are trying to create 
helping relationships. So | hope that the 
questions I ask of myself will be of some use 
to you in gaining understanding and per- 
spective as you endeavor, in your way, to 
facilitate growth in your relationships. 
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NEW YORK CITY TO HOST EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The 23rd Educational Conference, annually held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education, has been scheduled for October 30-31, 1958, at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. 

Theme of this year’s conference is “The Positive Values in the American 
Educational System.” Morning, luncheon, and afternoon sessions will 
highlight discussions on such topics as “An Appraisal of Present-Day 
American Education,” “Understanding Education in the Soviet Union,” 
“Student Evaluation Through Improved Test Norms,” “Strengthening 
the Quality of American Education,” and “How Effectively Are Our 
Schools Meeting the Public Demand for Teaching the Basic Skills?”. 
Luncheon speakers will be James B. Conant, who will discuss his study of 
the American high school, and Charles Van Doren, who will speak on the 
place of the humanities in education. 
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Guidance and Educational Strategy 


DAEL WOLFLE 


HAT WE live in a world of constant and 

rapid change has been said so often that I 
would not repeat the statement were it not 
for two facts: first, we consistently under- 
estimate the rate of change when we make 
predictions about the future; and second, 
we do not take adequate account of the ac- 
celerating rate of change in the development 
of educational policies. 


Knowledge and Its Application 


It is frequently necessary to remind our- 
selves just how rapidly major changes do 
take place. Consider electronics, automa- 
tion, the airplane, the world-wide popula- 
tion explosion, antibiotics, the rapidly in- 
creasing use of synthetic fibers, and other 
comparable developments of recent years. 
To such specific examples we can add evi- 
dence of larger scope. Recently there have 
been several attempts to estimate the space 
of time in which the sum total of human 
knowledge doubles. One estimate gives 
only 15 years as the doubling time. An- 
other says that knowledge in the natural 
sciences is doubling in about 15 years, but 
that it takes two or three times as long for 
knowledge in the social sciences and hu- 
manities to double in amount. Clearly 
these figures are only estimates, but the 
small number of years involved is both evi- 
dence and explanation of far-reaching 
changes in our society. 

In retrospect we can recount many 
changes, and in looking into the future we 
can predict the continuation of existing 
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trends. Yet we consistently underestimate 
the rate with which change goes on. The 
development engineers who work on mili- 
tary equipment have a wisecrack that says 
“if it works, its obsolescent;” the statement 
provides a pithy summary of the speed with 
which scientific research and engineering 
skill render out of date the objects that 
yesterday were news. 

Traditionally, economic, industrial, so- 
cial and educational changes have been un- 
planned. A scientific discovery, the develop- 
ment of a new technique, the depletion of a 
previous source of supply, or some other 
factor has initiated a chain of events which 
resulted in some major alteration in the 
way men live and work. But as change 
itself has come more rapidly, and as knowl- 
edge has increased at a faster pace, it has 
become necessary to take a more active role 
in the planning of future change. Industry 
has learned that it is sound economy to in- 
vest in research and the development of new 
products, to conduct market surveys, to plan 
actively for expansion, future changes, and 
altered markets. The Federal Government 
is increasing its efforts to collect financial, 
economic, population, and other statistical 
information, and to project statistical series 
into the future so that they may be helpful 
in a variety of kinds of planning. 

Education has been more conservative— 
or more backward—in this respect. It is 
true that we have spent a good deal of time 
projecting future enrollment and planning 
the additional classrooms needed. But we 
have not given comparable attention to the 
problems of planning what we hope will be 
going on in those classrooms and in the 
minds of the students who occupy them. 

To do this kind of educational planning 
on any thorough and careful basis would 
require more than one hour, and more than 
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one author. I shall, therefore, not attempt 
to be comprehensive, but will attempt only 
to point out some of the major features of 
what, I hope, guidance experts, teachers, 
and school administrators will develop into 
our national strategy for guidance and 
education. 


A Strategy for Guidance 

The development of such a strategy re- 
quires a break with tradition. In educa- 
tion we can no longer comfortably rely on 
the maxim, “What was good enough for 
the father is good enough for the son”; we 
know that the education that seemed satis- 
factory for our generation is not satisfactory 
for the next generation. 

If the education of our generation is no 
longer adequate, if what we were taught of 
mathematics and history, of government 
and science, of political affairs and of eco- 
nomics no longer suffices, if the professions 
we contemplated and among which we 
chose our careers no longer exhaust the 
possibilities open to a young student, what 
guides can we use in educating the genera- 
tion that follows us? The principle that 
seems to me to hold most promise is this: 
we can examine the changes that are going 
on, and from those changes can attempt to 
forecast the conditions that will face our 
students. We can then attempt to prepare 
them to deal effectively with future condi- 
tions, but in that attempt we must remem- 
ber that there is a considerable margin of 
error to all projections into the future. We 
must therefore give special attention to the 
problem of preparing our students to meet 
changing and variable future conditions. 

If you accept this reasoning as a proper 
basis for developing a strategy of guidance 
and education, the first step is to examine 
the major trends that are likely to influence 
the nature of future education. I would 
like to call attention to four such trends. 

First, and most important, is the point I 
have already made, that change is going on 
at an accelerating pace. 

Second is the fact that a very large frac- 
tion of the increasingly rapid change in our 
way of life, in the products and services at 
our disposal, and in the relations of one 


country to another, results fairly directly 
from the work of scientists and technologists. 

Third, we are approaching a manpower 
ceiling. We must reorient our thinking on 
this point, for we can no longer think in 
terms of unlimited human resources; we 
must begin to think in terms of making the 
fullest use of limited resources. It is quite 
true that there are bright students who do 
not go to college, but their number is 
diminishing. A few years ago my col- 
leagues and I on the Commission on Hu- 
man Resources and Advanced Training 
called forceful attention to the substantial 
waste of talent in the United States which 
resulted from our failure to motivate and 
educate a larger fraction of the abler youth 
of the country. The statistical information 
we developed has been widely quoted and 
the implications of that information widely 
recognized. But the data that were avail- 
able several years ago are growing out of 
date; the upsurge in college enrollment has 
been more rapid than we expected; and to- 
day I would give a different emphasis to the 
trends. We are sending through high 
school nearly every boy and girl who has 
the ability to reach that educational level, 
and we are sending nearly half of all high 
school graduates to college. Of the top 10 
per cent of male high school graduates, some 
80 per cent enroll in college, and of the top 
quarter about two thirds go to college. For 
girls, the percentages are lower, but are 
substantially above what they used to be 
and are rising. It remains true that some 
talented boys and girls do not carry their 
education to the level at which they could 
make fullest use of their talents, but equally 
clearly there is a ceiling to the potential ex- 
pansion. We can increase the percentage 
of students who go to college, but not very 
much if we wish to maintain reasonable 
standards. We can increase the percentage 
of top quality students who go to college, 
but again not by very much, for most of 
them are there already. 

In the past it has not seemed necessary to 
develop all of the talent we possessed. Our 
supply was greater than our needs and the 
supply was constantly being augmented by 
a flow of ambitious immigrants from other 
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lands. Now we are conscious of much 
greater needs in all fields of specialization; 
we have begun to worry about a manpower 
ceiling in the United States; and we must 
take this fact into consideration in develop- 
ing our educational strategy. 

The fourth trend will, | hope, really be a 
trend and not merely a passing fad. It is 
the greatly increased interest in raising edu- 
cational standards, in improving quality, 
and in providing for our more gifted stu- 
dents an education commensurate with their 
abilities. To some extent this increased in- 
terest stems from fear that we are being out- 
distanced by the U.S.S.R., and unquestion- 
ably interest has been heightened by recent 
Soviet achievements in rocketry and mis- 
siles. But the increased interest has deeper 
roots. While many people have realized for 
the past few months that we must improve 
the quality of education, a few more far- 
sighted ones have known for very many 
months that this is so. 

This renewed interest in raising stand- 
ards and improving the education of gifted 
students does not lessen the importance to 
society of students of lesser intellectual en- 
dowment, nor does it mean that we should 
withdraw time or attention that the schools 
properly give to those pupils. The schools 
have a tremendously complex job, for soci- 
ety wants them to aid the handicapped, 
serve the average, and develop the bright 
child, frequently all in the same class and 
the same room. These several purposes 
must be observed, but we can agree on that 
point and still, in any one discussion, give 
particular emphasis to one of these groups. 
The group to which current thinking 
gives special attention is the brighter group. 
This emphasis is justified both by the press 
of events and by the fact that in the past 
we have not been giving these students as 
much specialized attention as their poten- 
tialities justify. 


What the Trends Mean 


From the trends I have described there 
flow several implications for the education 
and guidance of our students. The first of 
these is increased recognition of the impor- 
tance of the guidance function. Perhaps 
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the best evidence is the fact that both of 
the two major educational bills now before 
Congress make specific and generous provi- 
sion for improving guidance programs and 
training additional counselors. The Ad- 
ministration bill calls for approximately 
$90 million of federal money to be used for 
these purposes in the next four years. The 
bill introduced into the Senate by Lister 
Hill of Alabama and into the House of 
Representatives by Carl Elliott of the same 
state calls for a permanent $15 million a 
year. Since these amounts would also be 
partly matched by State funds, and since 
additional millions are proposed for the 
training of counselors, the total amount for 
strengthening our counseling and guidance 
activities would be substantial indeed. It 
is necessary to say “would be,” for both of 
these bills are still proposals and neither 
has been enacted into law. If either bill, 
or some compromise between them, does be- 
come law, your profession will have much 
greater financial support for carrying out its 
responsibilities. Even if the bills are de- 
feated, their existence is testimony to the 
importance of those responsibilities. 

The second implication concerns the use 
of our intellectual resources [3]. I have said 
that we are approaching a manpower ceil- 
ing. It follows that we must make better 
use of the potential resources of those seg- 
ments of the population that do not value 
education highly and do not contribute 
their share to the college population of the 
nation. Studies of the socio-economic back- 
grounds of college students quite uniformly 
show that the sons and daughters of pro- 
fessional men are much more likely to 
attend college than are the sons and 
daughters of farmers and laborers; the 
children of the wealthy are more likely to 
receive a good education than are the 
children of the poor; the children of Negro, 
Mexican, and Puerto Rican families are 
less likely to enter college and less likely to 
be motivated educationally than are the 
children of the older established ethnic 
stocks. Yet we know that the genetic dif- 
ferences are too small to account for this 
lack of orientation toward college. 


In a study of the Kansas high school grad- 
uates of 1955, Daughtry [/] found that two- 
thirds of those who placed in the upper 
third of their graduating classes entered 
college the following year. But when he 
classified the upper third of the graduates 
by the socio-economic level of their parents, 
he found substantial differences in the per- 
centages entering college. Of the children 
from this group whose fathers were engaged 
in professional and semi-professional occu- 
pations, 90 per cent entered college; of those 
whose fathers were in managerial occupa- 
tions, 80 per cent entered college; of the 
sons and daughters of salesmen, clerks, and 
service workers, 70 per cent; of the sons and 
daughters of farmers, 60 per cent; and of 
the children of factory workers and laborers, 
about 50 per cent were in college. 

The children of farmers and laborers 
were, on a percentage basis, least likely to 
attend college, yet they made up more than 
half of the college student body, for they 
represent the largest subgroups within the 
total population. Clearly there is a reser- 
voir of bright sons and daughters of farmers 
and laborers who are not entering college. 
In minority ethnic groups the proportion in 
college is still smaller. Among American 
Negroes about 5 per cent of the young men 
and women enter college; the figure for 
white students is close to 25 per cent. Al- 
though the lower socio-economic groups 
include proportionately fewer boys and girls 
of high IQ levels, because of their number 
they constitute the largest pool in which to 
fish for potentially high talent. 

The next implication for guidance and 
educational strategy is that if we wish to 
make fuller use of the potential abilities of 
the children to whom I have just been re- 
ferring, we must build up their educational 
expectations and help them to develop the 
supporting habits and customs that will en- 
able them to see themselves as college stu- 
dents and later as members of the educated 
professions. Ability alone is not enough. 
If bright youngsters are to become maxi- 
mally productive adults, they must acquire 
eagerness to develop and use their abilities. 
We must help them acquire persisting in- 
terest in learning and must cultivate the 


traits of perseverance and the desire to 
excel. 

Changing attitudes and aspirations is not 
a simple task, yet such changes do occur, 
and the fact of their occurrence should en- 
courage us to seek ways in which to motivate 
the unmotivated and to develop in the 
youngster who comes from a background 
that does not value education the expecta- 
tion that he can and will go to college. If 
we are to have a larger number of our 
brightest children develop their potentiali- 
ties to the fullest, we must early get them 
into the habit of thinking that they can and 
will successfully climb the educational 
ladder. 
A Particular Guidance 

The school guidance system immediately 
comes to mind as one means of achieving 
this end. I suspect, however, that guidance 
counselors could be more effective on this 
point simply by being more alert to oppor- 
tunities to develop the type of expectation 
we are talking about. Let me make one 
explicit suggestion. Psychologists and coun- 
selors have frequently taken the point of 
view that test scores and the other informa- 
tion they collect about a student should not 
be divulged to the student or his parents. 
We must agree that there are instances in 
which this position is sound; we must agree 
that many parents are not able to interpret 
correctly the meanings of such terms as 
intelligence quotient and achievement 
quotient, or the terms used to describe the 
results of personality tests. We must agree 
that many parents are not able to interpret 
these terms because we are pretty uncertain 
ourselves as to what they mean. Neverthe- 
less, counselors can make positive use of the 
information they secure about bright pupils 
and can help those youngsters to begin to 
think of themselves as prospective college 
students and as students of whom good aca- 
demic achievement is expected. Partly these 
ideas can be planted through discussions 
with the child himself, but I would recom- 
mend going also to the family. When a 
counselor finds a very bright child from a 
home that is not likely to stimulate educa- 
tional ambitions, it is desirable to call the 
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family into consultation so that the situa- 
tion can be explained and an effort made to 
enlist its interest and support. There is 
no guarantee that these tactics will succeed, 
but they are certainly more likely to be suc- 
cessful than is the negative policy of not 
letting the child’s family know that he has 
the ability to profit from advanced educa- 
uion. 

Oklahoma has recently used this tech- 
nique effectively. As part of the Oklahoma 
Frontiers of Science program, tests of edu- 
cational development were administered 
throughout the state. The chairman of the 
Oklahoma Frontiers of Science Foundation, 
who is president of an oil company, wrote 
to the 7,000 students who had received high- 
est scores in the tests of science and mathe- 
matics. Responses indicated that many 
children and their parents literally do not 
know of their intellectual gifts and of the 
career opportunities open to them. There 
was, as one example, a football star who 
had not intended to go to college. His re- 
sponse was to double up on mathematics 
courses so that he could enter engineering 
school. The new program of college pre- 
paratory work was well within his capacity; 
he earned an A— record and continued to 
be a football star. 

We have, I think, worried too much about 
the possibly harmful effects of letting a dull 
child know his score on tests of aptitude 
and ability. In so doing we have been 
guilty of not helping some bright children 
recognize their abilities and opportunities. 
Let us use test results for positive guidance 
instead of burying them in a little-used file. 

One must, of course, do more than simply 
tell a child and his parents that he should 
plan to go to college. A bright boy from 
a home that does not value education needs 
to develop some of the manners and per- 
sonality attributes of the educationally am- 
bitious youth and has to develop a value 
system that will allow him to postpone some 
immediate satisfactions in favor of later 
gratifications. I do not mean to minimize 
the difficulties of developing these attitudes 
and attributes, but here let me say only that 
they are more likely to develop and that 
more help will come from the school and 
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the family if the guidance system is used 
positively to enlist family support in en- 
couraging bright children to think of them- 
selves as preparing for college and for 
careers of achievement. 


An Outstanding Example 


The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students [2] has provided 
some dramatic demonstrations of the sal- 
vaging of talent that is possible through 
giving bright but underprivileged pupils 
the realistic expectation that they will be 
able to continue their education through 
college. Representatives of this organiza- 
tion have gone to Negro high schools in the 
South and there have used conventional 
techniques to search out the brightest and 
most promising students. Counseling with 
these pupils and their parents, telling them 
of opportunities in a variety of colleges, and 
promising to help secure scholarship assist- 
ance have helped several hundred bright 
Negro boys and girls to expect, and to work 
toward, educational goals which without 
such help would have been impossible of 
achievement. In some cases it has been 
possible to take pupils out of a poor en- 
vironment and place them in a more chal- 
lenging one even before the end of high 
school. 

A promising looking high school sopho- 
more named Nathaniel LaMar has pro- 
vided an especially successful illustration. 
Arrangements were made to transfer him 
from a segregated Georgia high school to 
Phillips Exeter Academy. His first year was 
a struggle to overcome the handicaps of his 
inferior schooling, but long hours of study 
enabled him to do some catching up. In 
his senior year he did better and graduated 
in the top quarter of his class. His record 
won him a scholarship to Harvard, from 
which he graduated in 1955 summa cum 
laude. He spent the following year on a 
fellowship at Cambridge University, and 
then returned to Harvard to work for his 
doctorate. The Atlantic Monthly has al- 
ready published two stories by this promis- 
ing young author, the first while he was 
still an undergraduate. What achievement 
can be expected of Nathaniel LaMar in his 


mature years remains to be seen, but clearly 
the full fruition of his potentialities now 
seems more likely than it did before he was 
encouraged and helped to train his sights 
on a first-class education. 

LaMar is a selected example, and not all 
of the cases of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students have 
turned out so well. In fact, some students 
have not been able to adjust to the greatly 
different environments to which they were 
transferred. Some have been reluctant to 
venture out of the less favorable but fa- 
miliar environment in which they had 
grown up. Moreover, only about a third 
of the apparently qualified high school 
seniors have been willing to apply for ad- 
mission to interracial colleges. Practically 
all who have applied have been admitted, 
and a good many of the admitted ones have 
received scholarship assistance. 

This successful experience in salvaging 
some of the talent that we have not been 
developing in Negro youth leads to the sug- 
gestion that perhaps there are other op- 
portunities to be imaginative and inventive 
in tackling the problems of educating the 
brightest pupils. Nathaniel LaMar pro- 
vides an example of what can be done by 
taking a bright boy out of an environment 
in which not much was expected of him 
and putting him into an environment in 
which all of his classmates were expected 
to do good work and in which all of them 
expected to enter college upon graduation 
from preparatory school. He illustrates the 
importance of giving to bright children an 
image of themselves as college material and 
an expectation that they will achieve success 
in college and in their later careers. 

The fourth implication in planning our 
strategy of guidance and education is that 
we must provide much freedom to our gifted 
students to change their plans and aspira- 
tions as they go along. We know from ex- 
perience that many students do change 
their fields of specialization. We know, too, 
that many college graduates enter, or switch 
to, types of work that were not anticipated 
during college days. 

In counseling with gifted students on 
their educational plans, one of our objec- 
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tives should be to keep the doors of oppor- 
tunity open. The final decision to accept 
a particular position or to specialize in a 
particular area can be made only if many 
earlier decisions have kept open the doors 
that lead to the final choice. In educational 
terms, this means an emphasis on good 
preparation for higher education and later 
specialization. It means emphasis on basic 
and widely useful courses in English, mathe- 
matics, history, language, and science. It 
means guiding bright students into college 
preparatory and liberal arts and sciences 
curricula rather than into vocational cur- 
ricula. 

These are not new ideas and I will not 
elaborate them further, but will point out 
only that the increasing pace of scientific, 
technological, and social change gives added 
value to intellectual flexibility, freedom to 
change as new opportunities arise, and 
ability to capitalize on the development of 
new knowledge. If we tried in the past to 
give our best students the kind of education 
that would develop their highest potentials 
and would open a variety of opportunities 
to them, we must be doubly sure that this 
is the kind of education we give them now 
and in the future. 

The fifth implication for the education 
and guidance of superivr students which 
comes from the trends we discussed earlier 
is that there must be more emphasis on 
science. But the emphasis I have in mind 
is not what is usually meant when those 
words are used. I am not talking about 
educating more scientists. Nor am I ad- 
vocating any preference for prospective 
scientists in college admissions or the award 
of scholarships. In fact, my own Associa- 
tion and a number of other scientific bodies 
are flatly on record as recommending that 
any federal scholarship program base the 
selection of winners solely on merit, without 
consideration of the proposed field of spe- 
cialization. 

There is, however, a different sense in 
which special attention to science and 
mathematics is called for. The changes 
that characterize the contemporary world 
came very largely from the work of scientists 
and engineers. There is a need for more 
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well trained scientists and engineers, but 
there is an even greater need to have science 
better understood by the general public, 
and to have lawyers, businessmen, states- 
men, and members of other professions 
understand science better than most of the 
members of those professions now do. 
Science has become an instrument of such 
power in changing society that we can no 
longer afford to have science understood 
and thought about only by scientists. 

Of course we do not want our statesmen 
to be atomic physicists or experts in bio- 
chemistry; we do not want our business 
leaders to be physiologists or specialists in 
mathematics. But we do want them to 
understand what science is about, how the 
scientist works, and the relations between 
scientific work and practical affairs. How 
else can they make sensible judgments about 
the many aspects of government or business 
that result from scientific work or that in- 
fluence—favorably or unfavorably—the fu- 
ture course of the country’s total progress? 
To serve wisely in such a position, it is 
necessary to have an understanding of some 
of the principles of economics, of some of 
the trends of history, of some of the charac- 
teristics of our national life. In the same 
sense, and for the same reason, it is essential 
to understand something about science. 

This did not used to be the case; time 
was, and not long ago, when science could 
safely be left to the scientist. But that is 
no longer so; science must now be of con- 
cern to every educated man. And the obvi- 
ous implication is that in guiding a youth 
through his educational years it is important 
to make sure that he acquires a basic under- 
standing of scientific work. In most cases 
the purpose is no more to make scientists 
than the purpose of teaching history is to 
make historians or the purpose of teaching 
English to make literary scholars. The 
purpose is to make educated men and 
women. What I am advocating is no more 
overemphasis on science than four years of 
high school English is overemphasis on 
English or three years of history is over- 
emphasis on history. The world has gotten 
to the stage, as Bernard Cohen has re- 
marked, at which “to be ignorant of science 
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is to be ignorant.” I would add that to be 
ignorant of science in a world that is 
powered by science, as ours is, is to be 
dangerously ignorant. 


Many Paths Needed 


The final implication of the trends with 
which we started is the importance of di- 
versity, diversity in standards, in educa- 
tional expectations, and in paths to the 
achievement of those expectations. We 
are witnesses to a great educational contro- 
versy, one that has probably led more 
people to say more things concerning edu- 
cation than we have ever heard before. 
We wonder why Johnny can’t read, and 
hear in retort that he can read, better than 
could his father or grandfather at the same 
age. We argue about progressivism versus 
traditionalism. We debate the values of 
good adjustment and those of academic 
emphasis. Some critics bewail the fact that 
the percentage of high school students who 
take physics is so much smaller than it used 
to be. The schools’ defenders reply that 
the percentage of all youth enrolled in 
physics courses is now much larger than it 
used to be. 

These are not idle arguments, but more 
fundamental than any of them is the under- 
lying dissatisfaction with the fact that 
bright students, average students, and dull 
students are too frequently all given the 
same educational diet and expected to 
achieve about the same standard. I hasten 
to point out that there are differences: 
many cities have multiple-track plans; some 
cities have special schools for the gifted and 
many have special schools for the dull; the 
fact that some students receive higher 
grades than others is practically universal. 
Yet there is substance to the charge; an in- 
crease in the diversity of educational stand- 
ards and of the levels of achievement that 
we expect among our extremely diverse stu- 
dents would constitute an import4nt edu- 
cational improvement. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the situa- 
tion in colleges and universities. I think 
of two contrasting institutions in the same 
city. One is among the most highly re- 
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spected collegiate institutions in the world. 
Its admission standards are high, its faculty 
superb, and its graduates the proud posses- 
sors of an outstanding record. In the same 
city is another college to which the admis- 
sion standards are much lower. It has a 
larger student body, but many fewer dis- 
tinguished alumni. Each of these colleges 
plays a useful role in our educational sys- 
tem. The existence of the second one 
makes it easier for the first to do its special- 
ized job with its highly selected student 
body. The two institutions, fulfilling their 
separate and complementary roles, accom- 
plish more for society than could be ex- 
pected if they were merged into a single 
institution with intermediate admission and 
educational standards. 

It is not so easy to get this kind of di- 
versity in elementary and secondary schools, 
but it is quite possible to achieve substan- 
tially greater diversity than is now to be 
found in most school systems. We already 
have had encouraging and successful ex- 
perience with a variety of methods: group- 
ing by ability, college admission with ad- 
vanced standing, special high schools, col- 
lege-level courses given to high school stu- 
dents, and others. The evidence supports 
these arrangements, but there is still re- 
luctance to adopt them more widely. If 
someone asks, “Isn’t it desirable to keep 
children of all ability levels together so 
that they learn to accept each other and so 
that we avoid undemocratic hierarchies 
among students?,”” one can answer by citing 
the evidence recently collected by Miriam 
Goldberg of Teachers College from a variety 
of sources which shows that students select 
most of their associates from among others 
of the same general ability level even when 
they are in classes that are not grouped by 
ability, and that the superior students 
achieve more when they are in special 
classes than when they are in general classes. 


The Counselor’s Influence 


In carrying out the recommendations I 
have presented, it is obvious that coopera- 
tion is needed between the guidance coun- 
selor on the one hand and the teachers and 
school administrators on the other. In 


some cases the guidance counselor can exert 
a large influence all alone, for example in 
talking with the parents of students of su- 
perior ability and in encouraging them to 
set a high goal for the education of their 
bright child. In other cases the role of the 
counselor is more restricted, for example 
in achieving as much educational diversity 
as is desirable. But even here, the counselor 
can exert a substantial influence and can 
exercise strong leadership. The counselor 
knows the teachers, knows the students’ 
records and abilities, helps the students to 
arrange their schedules, and can help to 
arrange combinations of students and 
teachers that will put the best students in 
the hands of teachers who will help them 
the most. 

I have described some of the major trends 
that affect our lives and that, in my judg- 
ment, should strongly influence our educa- 
tional planning. From these trends I have 
drawn several implications concerning the 
improvement of our educational efforts. 
All of this has been discussed in terms of 
educational and guidance strategy. But 
obviously the word strategy cannot be em- 
ployed here in quite its military meaning. 
In military planning, the strategy is decided 
at the top and communicated to the forces. 
But there is no general in command of the 
nation’s schools; they are under the charge 
of some 50,000 different boards of educa- 
tion, each locally selected and locally re- 
sponsible. But the 50,000 different school 
systems are not really independent. The 
schools are administered, the classes are 
taught, and the students are counseled by a 
strong and coherent professional group. If 
the members of that group agree on the 
goals to be achieved and the strategy to be 
followed in achieving those goals, those are 
the goals and that is the strategy of the 
nation’s school system. 

In developing this strategy, you may, if 
you wish, give a different emphasis than I 
have given to the trends that are of major 
importance in educational planning. You 
may differ on details of some of the im- 
plications I have drawn. But on these 
three points there is no room for disagree- 
ment: 
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The Basic issues 


First, it is of major importance for all of 
us to improve our methods of counseling 
and teaching the nation’s children and 
youth. We are not doing as good a job as 
we should be doing of developing our in- 
tellectual resources. 

Second, in bringing about these improve- 
ments, the people who are professionally 
competent to help each student make the 
educational and career choices that are best 
for him and that will make best use of his 
particular interests and abilities occupy a 
position of key importance. 

Third, the schools will continue to be the 
target of criticism, and will deserve criti- 
cism until we raise our goals and develop 
a proper strategy for achieving those goals. 

Let me conclude with the confident as- 
sertion that we can do a much better job 
than we are now doing in educating our 
ablest students and in offering them the 
guidance that will help them make the 
most of their educational opportunities. 
The rapid rate of scientific, technological, 
and social changes, the extent to which sci- 
ence is responsible for those changes, the 
rising levels of competence and knowledge 
required, and the fact that we are ap- 
proaching a manpower ceiling, all point to 
the urgent necessity of accomplishing a 
number of educational improvements. I 
have mentioned five. 

First, the fuller utilization of the intel- 
lectual potential of those segments of the 
population that do not now value education 
highly and that do not contribute as sub- 
stantially as they might to the college popu- 
lation of the country. 

Second, the development in these young 
students of the attitudes, the aspirations, 
and the habits of work that will enable them 
to capitalize on their potential. 


Third, the integration of courses, cur- 
ricula, and educational guidance so as to 
improve the fundamental, liberal, prepara- 
tory education of bright students. 

Fourth, the better teaching of science and 
the inclusion of appropriate education in 
science so that the students who are our con- 
cern will be better prepared to manage 
wisely the world for which, in a few years, 
they will become responsible. 

And fifth, an increase in diversity of edu- 
cational standards so that we may give more 
explicit attention to the education of the 
brightest students. 

These are not easy problems. All will 
require planning, effort, time, and recog- 
nition of the importance of the effort. We 
need money, we need facilities, we need 
devoted and qualified teachers, we need re- 
search to learn how to do a better job than 
we are now doing; but first of all we need 
confidence that the job can be done and 
that society will support the effort. 

There is much reason to be confident. 
The objectives 1 have stated have the 
support of many leaders of education, many 
scientists, many leaders of government, and 
of large segments of the public. There has 
never been a more favorable opportunity 
to get to work on their achievement than 
now. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


pear in successive issues of the Journal. 
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This is the first in a series of articles on “Basic Approaches to Mental Health,” which will ap- 
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T STATISTICS on mental illness have be- 
come commonplace. All know now that 
one out of every 10, or 11, or 15 will spend 
some time in a mental institution, that 
more than half of all hospital beds are oc- 
cupied by the mentally ill, that there are 
long waiting lists for admission to such 
hospitals, as there are for the services of 
private practitioners in psychotherapy. We 
have become somehow desensitized to the 
constant reports in the daily newspapers of 
hate, aggression, vindictiveness, and despera- 
tion in the lives of our neighbors or the 
people down the street or in the next town. 
We have accepted, because we have never 
questioned, the unease and distress, discom- 
fort and unhappiness in our own day by 
day living. We seem to be confronted on 
every hand with major evidence of man’s 
serious problems in living. The disease is 
epidemic. 

We are not justified in tracing our illness 
to the threat of Russia or the H-Bomb. 
The threats to our ability to live in relative 
comfort and with a measure of happiness 
are less spectacular and more pervasive. As 
against a basic trust and liking for ourselves, 
we have become uncertain and distrustful. 
Our feelings are lost or tightly controlled 
and with this great loss has gone our confi- 
dence, each for himself, in our own special 
uniqueness and individuality. Since we 
must, somehow, think well of ourselves, we 
have had to substitute for our native feeling 
of self-valuation, others’ evaluation of our- 
selves. The regard of others, therefore, be- 


comes a goal to be sought in any fashion 
and at all costs. As one consequence the 
worth of the individual is measured in 
terms of the familiar status symbols, and 
respect is accorded and accepted in terms of 
size of house, model of car, country club 
membership, occupation, and salary. 

Why we are so very uncertain of ourselves 
is a basic question. Parts of an answer sug- 
gest themselves. We live in a world of abso- 
lutes, when in fact there are remarkably 
few. Our very uncertainty compels us to 
seek out certainties despite our hazy under- 
standing that they may not be trusted. The 
conditions of life are in flux and the values 
that relate to them are subject to qualifica- 
tion and change. Yet it is questionable how 
much change we can take with equanimity. 
There is an extraordinary distance between 
the virtues we preach and our everyday 
practice. Although the essential humanity 
of man is clearly evident in times of dis- 
aster, in everyday living we practice a rife 
competition with success in terms of respect 
accorded to those who win over our fellow 
men. The one reasonable absolute of the 
sanctity of the human being is nearly every- 
where violated. Our novelists, philoso- 
phers, and poets have always known this. 
Fromm has documented it most recently 
[5]. We are not willing or ready to face the 
fact that the institutions that give us struc- 
ture are outmoded soon after they are es- 
tablished. We are a “doing” culture with 
a tremendous preoccupation, therefore, with 
time, which serves as a vehicle for our ac- 
complishments. That this restless bed we 
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sleep in is of our own making, that this is 
not necessarily the inevitable shape of things 
is amply documented in studies of other 
cultures and societies. 


Fulfillment Possibilities 


It is curious that these ills, this alienation 
of man from himself comes at a time when 
new potentialities for man’s fulfillment be- 
come available on a wholesale basis. Our 
fantastic productive capacity has solved age- 
old problems of food and shelter to a re- 
markable degree. The shortened work 
week and work day have made it possible 
for us at least to look for, perhaps not al- 
ways to see, new horizons for living. Op- 
portunities have become available for self- 
realization on a scale never before available. 
The consumer age in which we live has 
opened new horizons in the experience of 
music for all who can spend a few dollars or 
who will turn a radio knob. The possibili- 
ties of vicarious experience through books 
have never been greater. The excellent art 
reproductions available everywhere have 
given each home the potentialities of a fine 
arts museum. The much-abused TV has 
opened whole worlds of experience. Even 
our national pastime of traveling by 
auto has given a dimension of length and 
breadth in a literal sense to our ability 
to experience directly. Most important, 
time is now available for us to become ab- 
sorbed in living in its meaningful terms of 
rich interpersonal relationships. 

The extent of awareness and concern 
about our problems in living is variable. 
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Most attention, of course, has been and is 
being paid to curing the sick. Thus it is 
safe to estimate that the efforts of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers, and 
others are devoted by far to therapeutic 
work. Nevertheless, this seems an endless 
and a losing chase. Estimates of the num- 
ber of therapists needed, if the ill really are 
to be served, become quite fantastic. 


More Than a Cure 


The obvious answer is to mobilize our 
resources in preventive work. Actually, 
even this type of formulation can be mis- 
leading. We seek to do more, to do some- 
thing different, than to minimize the inci- 
dence of psychosis or to halt the spread of 
neurotic contagion. We seek to affirm the 
positive potentials of living and this is at 
an opposite pole from emphasis on preven- 
tion of pathology. Understandably, psy- 
chiatry and psychology, following the paral- 
lel of medicine, sought to learn from dis- 
ease entities lessons which would apply to 
the prevention of illness. But something 
more than absence of illness is required. 

We need to quarrel with a concept of 
normality that accepts what is as a basic 
reference point, or that equates absence of 
disease with mental health. What the 
nature of man can and might be we do not 
yet know, although the autonomous person- 
ality of Riesman [//], Fromm’s productive 
personality [4], Sullivan's integrated person 
(/4], Maslow’s self-actualizing human being 
[8], and Shoben’s discussion of maturity 
(/3], all present signs which seem to point in 
a common direction. 

The mature person accepts and respects 
himself and therefore respects others. He 
values each person as quite distinct and dif- 
ferent and has no truck with stereotypic pre- 
determinations. He is a feeling person, 
although his concern is, paradoxically, with 
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utilization of the instrument in his head. 
To a great extent he is aware of his wishes 
and needs and requirements. Maintaining 
freedom of choice within the inevitable 
limits imposed on all of us, he accepts re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of his ac- 
tions and choices. He tends to live in the 
present and enjoy life as he experiences it 
and he is open to new experiences. By and 
large he is comfortable and in his selected 
area he is productive. 


The Root Problem 


Our mode of living is contrary to this 
kind of fulfillment. Approaching this con- 
siderable maturity will require more than 
a given program in a particular area. We 
shall have to address ourselves to the root 
issues of our relationship to life, to our- 
selves, and to other human beings. 

We shall have to examine our values. 
No problem is more arduous and painful. 
Our values are, generally, unconscious and 
deeply buried. They are part of the seem- 
ingly immutable shape of things as they 
are. They are not subject to question and 
examination. Kluckhohn notes that we are 
as unaware of them as the fish who is un- 
aware of the medium in which he lives [7]. 
Yet it is clear that our behavior, the day-to- 
day choices we make, have as their reference 
points our abiding values. The immediate 
and unconscious disapproval by the teacher 
of the particular behavior of one of her stu- 
dents, our tendency to prejudge what is not 
congenial to us, a host of actions every day 
stand as cases in point. Consider the seem- 
ingly forward looking specifics of a report 
card from a school system nearby [3]: 

“Listens to and follows directions” 

“Finishes work in reasonable time” 

“Cares for his materials” 

“Follows directions” 

“Accepts responsibility for his own acts” 

“Is courteous” 

“Is dependable”. 

There are other emphases in the report 
card, but what about development of in- 
tellectual curiosity, confidence in one’s self, 
respect for individuals regardless of color, 
race, creed, development of insight into un- 
conscious motivations? We need not only 


to search for the motivation of our behavior, 
individually and as a group, but we must 
somehow find the strength to change our 
basic values if change is necessary. 

We have to see the person as a conjoined 
part of other human beings, not as an iso-* 
lated organism. It is not possible for man 
to live alone. Gardner Murphy said it 
dramatically when he urged that man is as 
necessary for the continued existence of 
man as is oxygen or gravity [/0]. Diseases 
of emotional living are diseases of interper- 
sonal relations. It seems a clear corollary 
that we grow and change most effectively 
through people, since attitudes, knowledge, 
ideas, and concepts are mediated through 
other human beings. We know that such 
material carries with it a loading of feeling 
and that our ability to integrate new mate- 
rial may depend upon the relationships es- 
tablished, for instance, between parent and 
child. 

We must have faith in the strength of the 
individual to grow and change in desirable 
directions. Rogers [12], among others, has 
pivoted his therapeutic work on this central 
factor. It is as pertinent in less formal and 
systematized relationships as, for instance, 
between worker and foreman, parent and 
child, colleagues in professional work. Per- 
haps the clearest lesson to be learned from 
radically different modes of behavior is that 
individuals respond to the expectations im- 
plicitly and formally set before them. The 
clarifying concept of roles in social psychol- 
ogy is of great moment here. The expecta- 
tions to be adopted with reference to human 
beings is that they will respond in appro- 
priate, healthy, and socially desirable ways. 
The clinical literature reveals that opposite 
expectations, implicit in parental suspicions 
and out-of-awareness attitudes, draw quite 
specific and appropriate responses [15]. 

We must stop using threat as a means of 
motivating the individual. It is apparent 
that on the surface at least this technique 
can produce results. Probably we are blind 
to the price that is paid and to the greater 
growth potential of the individual under 
more equable conditions. We use threat 
because we are not sufficiently skillful or 
knowledgeable to use more productive and 
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healthy motivations. The competition so 
characteristic of many areas of our culture 
is another form of threat and the dissatisfac- 
tion with living among the successful as 
among the unsuccessful present evidence of 
its unhappy results. Lest this be mistaken, 
this does not mean that the individual, 
child or adult, lives in a completely laissez- 
faire world where anything goes. The ab- 
sence of threat is in no way to be equated 
with absence of limits. These are critical 
and must be established. 

We must question the absolutes that are 
part of our upbringing. We approach 
evaluation of human behavior, including 
our own, in terms of strict dichotomies. 
Many of us tend to live in a black and white 
world, in a world of good or bad, either one 
or the other. It is too simple a formulation. 
One has only to begin to question to dis- 
cover that few are all evil, that there are 
relatively few saints, and indeed that any 
given behavior description is a point in a 
continuing process and that it always has 
a history which makes it if not inevitable, 
then surely understandable. As the grays 


and in-between shades are made up of a 


number of colors, so behavior is a result of 
a number of motivations. The recognition 
of multiple motivation is of prime impor- 
tance in understanding ourselves and others 
and in achieving a more charitable view of 
life. 

We have to evolve an ethic of living, based 
on our increasing knowledge of the human 
being and his needs and responsibilities. In 
our time we have the prime advantage of a 
rapidly developing science of human be- 
havior. Although it is only 60 to 70 years 
old, its systematizations already transcend 
the folklore of how and why human beings 
act as they do. Although its problems are 
many, it is aware of the areas in which work 
must be done and it is constantly pushing 
into the areas of ignorance. None of this 
should detract from the knowledge already 
made available. 

From it, in time, and subject to periodic 
change, can emerge an affirmation of the 
way man should live with himself, which is 
to say with others. Perhaps the first in a 
series of such man-made ethics is the dictum 
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Man Is Inviolate. Even our vision, 
limited as it is by our current living, can 
see what drastic changes this would call for 
in its effect on war, on man’s work, and on 
our social institutions. It is more far reach- 
ing than “Thou shalt not kill,” for we are 
concerned here with man’s spirit as well as 
his body. 


A Complex Means 


These are formidable tasks and require a 
basic faith in humanity and its ability to 
change. It is certain that we will not 
change by fiat or because worried observers 
express their concern. It is equally certain, 
barring cataclysm and chaos, that we can- 
not change overnight. We could profit from 
a national or cultural retreat intended for 
the most serious kind of self-examination. 
This possibility is not realistic. The only 
means available to us are the complex ones 
of examining our way of living and relating 
to each other, establishing and testing our 
assumptions, and working toward change. 

What is implicit now should be quite 
obvious. The problem relates to all of liv- 
ing and an answer, consequently, will not 
be found in any one segmented area of our 
endeavor. The problem is economic and 
subsumes a decent standard of living, op- 
portunity for work at proper wages, and 
reasonable assurance against inevitable 
hazards. It is social and cultural and re- 
quires treating human beings as human 
beings, each of distinct value, and change 
in our interrelationships and institutions so 
that this can become real. It is psychologi- 
cal in the sense that we must make progress 
in knowing ourselves. It is educational to 
the large extent that the formation of basic 
attitudes, progress in self knowledge and in 
understanding others are part of our educa- 
tional endeavor. And we cannot afford to 
forget that transmission of knowledge and 
growth of competence is part of the educa- 
tional task. It is as many other areas as 
there are areas in living. Our weapons, 
therefore, must be many pronged. Since 
all facets of a culture are interrelated, an 
attack on any segment is to some extent an 
attack on all. But this should not mislead 
us into thinking that it is possible, for in- 


stance, to attack the problem of housing or 
job satisfaction or education and to make 
total progress. What is needed is attack on 
many areas. 


The Place of the Schools 


In the nature of things, some areas are 
perhaps more influential in their effect than 
others. Probably the point can be sup- 
ported that formal education is one such 
area. In the elementary grades, we have 
close to a total population exposure. The 
beneficial changes that can be made here 
can affect everybody. 

We are concerned here with more than 
the inculcation of subject skills, appropriate 
work habits, and social abilities. We need 
to teach, as skillfully as we now teach long 
division, the means by which human beings 
can learn to understand themselves and the 
forces and stresses that operate upon them. 
The knowledge that has been gained in the 
consulting room must be put to appropriate 
use in the classroom. For instance, we can 
learn to recognize the behavior that signifies 
we are coming close to anxiety and, there- 
fore, to the threat of having our low self- 
esteem enter awareness. Unconscious moti- 
vation can be brought closer to awareness 
through close attention to all modes of be- 
havior. Appreciating our own contradic- 
tory motivations for given action, we can 
begin to appreciate the fact that others’ 
needs and impulses similarly are not clear 
cut, thus emerging in part with a greater 
understanding of others. 

There is a parallel here with physical 
health and hygiene. As a result of dissemi- 
nation of information about disease and 
health, the average person today knows and 
practices a great deal more medicine than 
did the average person of a century or 50 
years ago. Sanitation, prophylaxis, treat- 
ment of minor disorders, recognition with- 
out undue fear of the possibility of major 
illness are taught and become part of com- 
mon knowledge [2]. There is no good rea- 
son why emotional hygiene cannot be 
treated similarly. 

In occasional school systems none of this 
is news. In an excellent synthesis of mental 
health work in the schools, the Review of 
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Educational Research describes not only a 
number of theoretical formulations but also 
varied empirical approaches and the results 
thus far of research [9]. It is of the greatest 
possible interest that a number of workers, 
among them Biber [/] and Jersild [6], stress 
the point that the critical factor in work 
of this type has to do with offering the 
teacher experience in understanding and 
accepting himself as a pre-requisite for help- 
ing students know and accept themselves. 
It can be no accident that the same kind of 
development is required for workers in the 
more formal fields of therapy and counsel- 
ing. 

We need to disseminate information 
about existing programs and to extend and 
intensify our efforts. We need not only 
courageous and imaginative workers in the 
field but also planning for appropriate 
strategy with policy making groups. This 
is an area in which there is more than the 
resistance of a vast inertia of things as they 
are, e.g., the existing curriculum, the na- 
ture of teacher education, and the abilities 
of the teachers of teachers. We are con- 
fronted also with the very real personal 
threat which mental health approaches pre- 
sent to members of boards of education, citi- 
zen groups, and top level school adminis- 
trators. We must borrow a leaf from our 
own book and understand and sympathize 
with the great discomfort that such persons 
will suffer. 

Our choice is between recognizing and 
working on the problem of man’s comfort 
and effectiveness in living or following our 
present twisted road. We have no real 
choice, if choosing greater discomfort and 
chaotic living is no real choice. The 
promise of such work is of the greatest 
possible moment to us. 
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LONG-TERM STUDY OF HUMAN TALENTS PROPOSED 


The project briefly outlined below is of the greatest possible interest to student- 
personnel and guidance workers. From time to time, we hope to bring our readers 


project progress reports.—Ed. 

What is the nature of human talents and how can individuals be assisted 
in identifying, developing, and using them? This is the question which 
the American Institute for Research and the University of Pittsburgh are 
attempting to answer through a long-term program of research. The 
proposal is to measure and describe a one-twentieth stratified sample of 
500,000 students currently in grades 9 through 12 and follow them for 20 
years. This would provide an immediate description of the individual's 
talent, as well as a longitudinal study of the factors predictive of ultimate 
educational and vocational success, personal satisfaction, and civic 
contributions. 

John C. Flanagan, President of the American Institute for Research 
and Professor of Psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, is the responsi- 
ble investigator, and John T. Dailey will serve as Program Director for 
the study. Initial grants have already been obtained from the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Institute of Mental Health, and the 
Office of Naval Research. The project will be assisted by a group of 
scientists who have been selected for their competence and experience in 
related research. 
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Manpower for Tomorrow .. . 


A CHALLENGE . 


FRANK M, FLETCHER, JR. 


ucH HAS been spoken; confusion has 

been great; the solutions of our fu- 
ture manpower problems are not obvious. 
The general area of counseling and guid- 
ance is in a strategic position to play a 
leadership role here. The purpose of this 
paper is to present an approach toward 
theory development, the practical applica- 
tion of which may be a more efficient utili- 
zation of manpower through the stimulation 
of students toward higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment. Particular attention will 
be given to the role of intellectual curiosity 
and stimulation. _ 

Our society has been and is in a constant 
state of change, and the change is in the 
direction of increased complexity. This in- 
creased complexity applies particularly to 
the occupational facets of our society. Sci- 
entific developments and occupations have 
been in the limelight, but almost every 
occupational area has likewise increased in 
complexity. The studies and resulting pro- 
jections by the U. S. Department of Labor 
clearly indicate increasing future demands 
for professional, technical, and skilled man- 
power. The continued existence of our 
society depends on whether we can stimulate 
a greater proportion of our capable youth 
to pursue and attain maximal training in 
order to serve better the needs of our society. 
In general, the urgent need, and our chal- 
lenge, is to increase the level of creative 
productivity of our labor force. 

The proposed solutions to this problem 
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have been many. Everybody has become the 
personnel and educational expert, including 
the physical scientists. Some persons liken 
the problem to that of increasing the pro- 
duction of automobiles, airplanes, or sub- 
marines, stating that the answer lies in pro- 
viding more money; but money alone is not 
the answer. Extensive criticism of our edu- 
cational system has been expounded, and 
there are many who apparently just want 
to return to the “good old days.” It is 
dramatic and makes headlines in the news- 
papers and magazines to make denunciatory 
statements about all that is wrong. To 
quote Bestor, “Anti-intellectualism has 
brought us to our present pass,” and there 
are “all sorts of fads in the public schools” 
(10, p. 74). Even President Griswold of 
Yale University has pointed to the “vast 
chaos and confusion of values which is 
undermining the whole structure of Ameri- 
can education” [10, p. 77]. 

Certainly modern education at all levels 
is generally superior to what it has ever 
been, and there is no basis for feeling in- 
ferior. There is reason, however, to expect 
improvement in what is being done. Pre- 
sumably, an increase in the creative pro- 
ductivity of our labor force may be accom- 
plished only by getting a larger propor- 
tion of our young people voluntarily to 
pursue training to a higher level, compati- 
ble with their own abilities, interests, needs, 
and values. Our present social structure 
and educational system has already pro- 
duced millions of creatively productive per- 
sons, including many at the topmost level. 
We need not look for a new “machine” to 
do the job, but the challenge is one of how 
to increase the efficiency of our present 
“machine” to produce the “high octane” 
manpower needed. 
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Before describing my proposal for doing 
this, I should like to discuss critically two 
personnel methods that are currently popu- 
lar in education and research. First, there 
has been a strong tendency to concentrate 
effort on the average or typical person 
within the settings in which we are work- 
ing, as contrasted to an individual approach. 
In teaching a class we adjust the level and 
speed to the average student, tending to be 
“over the heads” of the poor students and 
to bore the good ones. In administration 
we tend to make decisions and lay down 
rules that conform to average values and 
modal group demands. In extracurricular 
activities we tend to encourage the leader 
who conforms both to the prestige-ideal of 
the mass of students and, particularly, to 
the expectations and pressures of adminis- 
trative officers. Curricula are designed to 
meet the needs of the average student. Of 
course, there are exceptions and we can be 
thankful for these. 

In research and technique development 
we also tend to concentrate on the mean. 
Much of our research is designed with ex- 
perimental and control groups in mind, 
and our hypotheses are accepted or rejected 
on the basis of the significance of the dif- 
ference between the group means. In 
occupational research we attempt to deter- 
mine characteristics of individuals in occu- 
pational groups. Analysis of the data most 
frequently emphasizes the mean or modal 
characteristics of groups and the mean or 
modal differences between groups, rather 
than the dispersion or variance of character- 
istics within a group and the degree of 
overlap of characteristics that is found when 
occupational groups are compared. 

By contrast, in individual counseling we 
accept the idea that cach individual is 
unique. We diagnose or evaluate and 
assist the individual in understanding and 
accepting his own characteristics. We assist 
him in understanding his environment and 
how he can expect to fit into it. Even in 
the counseling process, however, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to how often we tend 
to encourage conformity to the mean rather 
than unique individual growth. 

For the second currently popular person- 
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nel method, iet us consider the status of pre- 
diction as related to the future behavior and 
planning of an individual. In spite of all 
the tests that have been developed, we are 
definitely limited in our ability to predict 
future individual behavior and success. Our 
best individual predictions are made in 
educational or training settings, and even 
here we can only do fairly well. It is very 
seldom that we can definitely predict that 
a person will not be successful. The chances 
may be only one in a hundred for a par- 
ticular kind of person to be successful, but 
we cannot determine for a particular indi- 
vidual whether he will be in the group of 
one successful or in the group of 99 un- 
successful. Even for the exceptionally 
talented we are only too well acquainted 
with the hazards of predicting specific 
success for a particular individual. May I 
point out, however, in contrast to individual 
prediction, that we can predict future 
success in terms of groups with rather 
amazing accuracy. In other words, we can 
determine quite well the relative chances 
of an individual in terms of a group, but we 
cannot predict whether a particular indi- 
vidual will end up “heads or tails.” 

To summarize, as a basis for the discus- 
sion that follows I propose that we need (1) 
an increased emphasis on individuality, as 
contrasted to focusing on the mean or mode; 
and (2) an emphasis on group prediction as 
contrasted to individual prediction. Even 
though these two points may seem contra- 
dictory, I shall relate them to the process of 
developing creative productivity by stimula- 
tion of the individual, which appears to be 
our best initial target. 


Group Prediction: Individual 
Achievement 


If we accept the proposition that each 
individual is different and unique, then we 
must accept the corollary proposition that 
no two individuals will react exactly the 
same to any common stimulus or situation. 
It further follows that if we want two or 
more individuals to arrive at an established 
achievement standard, they will not achieve 
that standard in exactly the same manner 
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nor at the same time. Further, the needs 
and values that motivated the individuals 
to attain the standard will differ. 

It then may be deduced that one specific 
set of experiences (as in a course of in- 
struction) will have differential effects on 
the individuals involved. This is true even 
though all individuals improve on the basis 
of a measured achievement criterion. For 
example, in a course of instruction in 
algebra some individuals may manage to 
solve the prescribed problems by means of 
memorized rules. Even this may be difh- 
cult and may result in a fear or avoidance 
reaction toward more complex mathematics. 
Other individuals may grasp the algebra in- 
volved quickly and easily, soon becoming 
bored with the course, and ending up with a 
neutral or disinterested feeling state. Some 
may be challenged by the subject matter 
and/or the teacher. In general, the re- 
sultant achievement level, mathematical 
skill factor, intellectual stimulation, and 
feeling state of each individual is likely to 
be different. If predictions for individuals 
are made, it may be expected that achieve- 
ment level will be predicted fairly accu- 
rately, but that the predictions of resultant 
intellectual stimulation or feeling state 
probably will be poor, even if these could 
be measured in a valid manner. 

If, however, our prediction efforts are 
centered on the proportions of the class 
who would respond in various ways, we can 
be more optimistic as to the accuracy of 
the outcome. Perhaps I can illustrate this 
point even better in relation to persistence 
in college. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence to show that the persistence pattern 
of students in a particular college or uni- 
versity remains surprisingly consistent from 
year to year. In addition, each sub-group, 
as may be defined arbitrarily on the basis 
of test scores, background data, and other 
measurable characteristics, has its own con- 
sistent persistence pattern. We can pick 
out high persistence groups, low persistence 
groups, and all degrees in between. Even 
in our highest persistence group, however, 
all will not graduate. A few students will 
fail or be dismissed; others will drop out 
with averages ranging from high to low. 
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If we make persistence pattern predictions 
for a certain freshman class after each suc- 
cessive year for those remaining in college, 
our “batting average” for predicting gradua- 
tion will keep increasing. The reason is 
that we are making our predictions on the 
basis of more and more experiential data, 
and students are thus screened for values, 
needs, academic ability (beyond what our 
tests measure), and motivation. 

Our challenge is two-fold within this 
perspective. First, we want to increase the 
proportion of individuals who graduate, 
particularly in the high potential or per- 
sistence groups. Second, we want to as- 
sure that among those who do graduate an 
increased proportion continue on to further 
graduate and professional training. This 
means that somehow we must affect or 
stimulate these groups in ways not yet con- 
ceived or in practice. Since each individual 
in the group is unique and different, our 
method of attack must be many-faceted and 
aimed at stimulating each individual in his 
own way. Such stimulation may occur 
through casual individual contact or the 
formal counseling interview, in a classroom 
or group meeting, in extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the school, in activities outside the 
school, in family association, or through 
almost any facet of an individual's daily life. 


Developing Creativity 

This now brings us to the present status 
of theory in this area of understanding and 
predicting individual development. Super 
and his colleagues have been making sig- 
nificant contributions in their research and 
writings on vocational development. Gins- 
berg and his colleagues [/] have made even 
earlier contributions. It would not be 
possible to review here these contributions, 
and it would be repetitious since it has 
been so well done by Super in recent publi- 
cations [6-8]. The purpose of this paper is 
not to propose a new theory as such, but 
rather to propose an approach toward 
theory construction, with illustrations of 
how this may be utilized to formulate a 
better task of increasing the creative pro- 
ductivity of our future manpower. 


Super [6], in 1955, presented 10 proposi- 
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tions basic to a theory of vocational develop- 
ment. More recently, Super [7, 9] modified 
these propositions and increased the num- 
ber to 12. These propositions do not con- 
stitute a theory, but may be conceived as 
starting points for the foundation of a 
sounder theoretical basis of vocational de- 
velopment. The work of Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom [5] is an outstanding example of 
theory development. They developed 
theoretical models for specific educational 
settings and successfully predicted the fu- 
ture behavior of certain individuals within 
these settings. Pepinsky [2-4] has also made 
major theoretical contributions, and the 
“flavor” of his perspective may be found 
throughout this paper. 

The development of creative productivity 
is extremely complex. It is so complex, in 
fact, that it is unlikely that any single 
theory or theoretical model to be developed 
in the forseeable future will be capable of 
dealing adequately with the total process. 
May | suggest that we view our present 
situation as being somewhat comparable to 
the process of putting together a thousand 
piece jigsaw puzzle. The usual process is 
to “sneak” a look at the picture on the cover 
of the puzzle, and then to proceed to sort 
out all of the pieces into piles according to 
color and probable location within the 
picture. We first assemble those pieces 
that are alike and most obviously form some 
identifiable portion of the picture. After 
completing this assembly of sub-sections, we 
gradually try to put them together. The 
analogy is limited, but it does illustrate 
the point that we can look at and develop 
portions or bits of a total theory without 
waiting until we have a single theory to ex- 
plain all of the phenomena with which we 
are concerned. If we identify and develop 
sound theory for various sections of the 
total picture, we ultimately can hope to 
arrive at an integrated and valid total 
theory. Most important at present is the 
need to establish as many principles as pos- 
sible pertinent to the development of cre- 
ative productivity. We, of course, also 
need techniques and procedures to put 
these principles to empirical test. 

Stimulated by the work of Super, Pep- 
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insky, Stern, Stein and Bloom, and others, 
I started, a few months ago, to formulate 
a series of propositions. The propositions 
were based on a variety of information and 
data derived from research studies, theo- 
retical articles and books, and general ob- 
servations from personal experiences over 
the past 15 years or so. I have attempted 
to state these propositions in an elemental 
and operational form, and a long series 
has evolved. 


The Core of Intellectual Curiosity 


These propositions cover numerous facets 
of the total “picture puzzle.” Since it is not 
feasible to present all of the propositions in 
this paper, I have selected one group for dis- 
cussion. This group of propositions has to 
do with the general concept of intellectual 
curiosity. Since intellectual curiosity ap- 
pears to be a basic and important ingredient 
of creative productivity, it is an appropriate 
area for primary discussion. I shall define 
intellectual curiosity simply as “the desire 
or need to find out the what, how, and why 
of phenomena, or appearance of a thing oc- 
curring in experience, with particular em- 
phasis on the ‘why.’ Anybody with even a 
little contact with children must be im- 
pressed with the exploring behavior and the 
eternal questions, “What is that, Daddy?,” 
“How does it work, Mommy?,” and then al- 
most always “Why does it do it, Daddy?” 
And how frequently “Mommy” or “Daddy” 
is embarrassed by not being able to answer 
these questions, especially the “why” ques- 
tions. 

In contrast, the high school teacher or 
college professor tends to be frustrated be- 
cause “why” questions are not asked more 
frequently by more students. Mature in- 
tellectual curiosity may or may not be the 
same thing or related to the exploring be- 
havior of children, but the characteristics 
or behavioral manifestations remain strik- 
ingly similar. 


Ten Propositions 


With this introduction I present for con- 
sideration a set of tentative propositions re- 
garding intellectual curiosity. 


1. Intellectual curiosity is manifest early 
in the life cycle, and its development is de- 
pendent upon the nature and extent of ex- 
periences in the social and physical world 
and the values of the cultural environment. 
2. The degree of intellectual curiosity 
manifested by an individual is a significant 
determinant of level of educational achieve- 
ment. 
3. Intellectual curiosity may be inhibited 
by emotional involvements or the over- 
dominance of other basic needs, such as 
social acceptance. 
4. Intellectual curiosity varies in level of 
complexity (e.g., from “Why does the H- 
bomb explode?” to “How does the door 
latch work?”). 
5. In order for intellectual curiosity to 
be enhanced by an experience, an individual 
must respond to that experience in a 
manner that has significant and meaningful 
consequences for him." 
6. In order for an individual to respond 
to an experience: (a) the stimulus must have 
meaning for the individual, such meaning 
being based on knowledge gained through 
an earlier or concurrent learning process; 
(b) the perception by the individual must 
“trigger” a positive or negative feeling that 
is sufficiently strong to initiate an appropri- 
ate behavioral sequence; and (c) the en- 
vironment must present the means or facili- 
ties for the behavioral sequence to occur. 
7. An individual's response to an experi- 
ence is limited by his capacity to perceive 
and comprehend the meaning and implica- 
tions of the stimulus. 
8. Likewise, the extent of potential de- 
velopment of intellectual curiosity is limited 
by capacity to perceive and comprehend 
ideas and/or events. 
9. Intellectual curiosity is encouraged or 
reinforced by successful or satisfying ex- 
periences, such as: 
a. Finding out for oneself an answer to 
a question. 

b. Communicating to others answers they 
do not know, particularly when the 
others manifest positive reactions. 


‘This proposition was derived from a discussion 
presented by Ginsburg and colleagues [1]. 


c. Understanding phenomena in nature 
as they may occur in everyday life. 

d. Gaining social acceptance from sig- 
nificant persons as a result of intellec- 
tual accomplishment. 

e. Having adequate facilities (books, 
equipment, etc.) available and easily 
accessible. 

10. Intellectual curiosity is discouraged 
or inhibited by failure or unpleasant ex- 
periences, such as: 

a. Lack of opportunity or facilities to 
investigate or explore when challeng- 
ing questions arise. 

b. Lack of interested persons to com- 
municate to regarding intellectual ac- 
complishments; or receiving disinter- 
ested responses from others. 

c. Being rejected by others for finding 
out and knowing the answers. 

d. Being forced to learn faster than ca- 
pable of comprehending; or being 
forced to learn Step 2 before Step 1 
is fully comprehended. 

e. Inability to understand others due to 
language or semantic difficulties. 

f. Inability to perceive due to sensory 
limitations (e.g. poor vision, inade- 
quate hearing). 


Need for Additional Formulations 


More propositions could be presented, 
and each proposition discussed in terms of 
evidence for and against it, but such can- 
not be done in this paper. Numerous as- 
pects of intellectual curiosity are not 
covered, including the channeling or focus- 
ing of intellectual curiosity as contrasted to 
breadth. Why is it that some people have 
a curiosity involving almost every area of 
knowledge, while others have intense curi- 
osity in limited areas only, as exemplified 
by many hobbyists? This question can be 
answered partially by the propositions al- 
ready presented, but additional propositions 
are needed. 

If space permitted, I should present 
further tentative propositions dealing with 
other facets of our total “picture puzzle.” 
One set of propositions would concern the 
self concept as it pertains to the develop- 
ment of creative productivity. Particular 
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emphasis would be placed on the self con- 
cept as perceived by an individual within 
the context of a changing environment. 
Super and others, of course, have stressed 
the self concept in relation to vocational 
development. 

A further set of propositions would deal 
with the formation and modification of 
values, interests, and attitudes. Such propo- 
sitions, if valid, may affect interpretation of 
findings on constancy of interest inventory 
results as presented by Strong and others. 
At least the issue can be raised as to whether 
constancy of interest pattern, as measured 
by inventories, is due to true interest con- 
stancy, a result of the situation, or a 
combination of both. 

The role and nature of foresight as it 
pertains to vocational planning and the 
process of decision making might also be 
covered by sets of propositions. I should 
particularly like to present some proposi- 
tions regarding occupational patterns and 
requirements, and their significance to the 
individual in vocational planning and the 
development of creative productivity. The 
occupational pattern concept has perhaps 
been taken too literally, and there is prob- 
ably much more diversity in occupational 
groups than generally is recognized. These 
and other facets of the picture will be 
covered in future papers. 

It should be emphasized again that I am 
not attempting to present a theory as such. 
Instead, I am presenting an approach that 
combines theory development with practi- 
cal application, which may help to accom- 
plish our goal of increasing the level of 
creative productivity. Each proposition I 
have presented needs further research to de- 
termine its validity. As more data are 
gathered, many propositions will not be 
supported and will be rejected or modified. 
Many propositions will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to test directly. In all such cases 
we should try to restate the propositions in 
more elemental and operational terms that 
will be subject to empirical test. I have 
arrived at all of the stated propositions by 
inductive reasoning. Or, I have made gen- 
eralizations based on miscellaneous obser- 
vations by myself and others, and on re- 
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search data. Many of these propositions can 
be tested by deduction. That is, by de- 
ductively making a prediction as to how an 
individual or group will behave and by 
checking the results. If the results are 
supportive, the propositions are not fully 
proved valid as such, but credibility is 
added. Repeated predictions followed by 
positive results would gradually add more 
and more support to the validity. Re- 
peated negative results would provide evi- 
dence of lack of validity or need for modi- 
fication of the propositions. 


Applying the Propositions 

Once we have a set of theoretical prin- 
ciples regarding the intellectual stimulation 
of our youth, we then can apply the prin- 
ciples within the framework described 
earlier in this paper. Let us assume that 
the propositions I have presented are valid, 
and apply them to a group of 8th grade 
pupils. I select this group since the 7th to 
9th grade period appears to be a critical 
stage in development. Most young people 
have matured physiologically to a point 
where they are taking on the early charac- 
teristics of adulthood. They tend to be 
self-conscious because of increasing need 
for social acceptance by the opposite sex as 
well as the same sex. They have had suffi- 
cient breadth of experience and background 
to encourage self-evaluation and develop- 
ment of self-insight, as well as to allow 
evaluation by means of tests. 

Our goal is to stimulate as many as pos- 
sible of this group to go further in the edu- 
cational process on a voluntary basis. First, 
we must consider where to put our efforts. 
We cannot predict accurately the specific 
persons who are the most promising, but we 
can, on the basis of tests and background 
data, select the most promising one-third, 
one-half, or whatever proportion would be 
appropriate to the situation. This does not 
mean that groups will be isolated or that the 
group not selected will be handicapped edu- 
cationally. It merely means that we re- 
organize individuals for efficient operation. 
Such action conforms with the propositions 
stating that intellectual curiosity and re- 
sponses to experiences are limited by ca- 
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pacity to perceive and comprehend ideas 
and/or events. 

Each person in our selected group is 
unique, and in this respect individual atten- 
tion and counseling is important. The per- 
sonal problems and conflicts, as they arise 
with members of the group, need to be re- 
solved in order to minimize inhibiting of 
effects from stimulating experiences. Indi- 
vidual counseling would be warranted for 
such, as well as for evaluative purposes, en- 
abling the teacher and guidance worker to 
consider effectively the individual as may be 
needed. 

If an individual must respond to an ex- 
perience for it to be effective, we should be 
familiar with the characteristics of the group 
which are prerequisite for responding to a 
particular experience. Such responding 
necessitates that the individual understand 
the meaning of the stimulus, which is de- 
rived from previous learning experiences. 
Hence, careful attention must be given to 
the nature and extent of previous back- 
ground of the individuals in determining 
the nature of new experiences which should 
be provided to the group, and the order in 
which they should be presented. There 
should be assurance that at least a significant 
proportion of the group is ready to cope 
with a new experience when it occurs. 
Furthermore, the potential gains and re- 
sponses on the part of the pupils, which may 
result from the new experience, should be 
defined and evaluated. 

A visit of an 8th grade class to a plant 
manufacturing roller bearings may illus- 
trate these points. As is well recognized by 
many educational specialists in industry, a 
plant visit may be of the tourist variety or 
a real educational experience, depending on 
the preparation of the group prior to the 
visit and the plan for the visit. In planning 
the visit for our 8th graders, the pupils 
should be grouped according to what they 
might individually gain from the trip. For 
some it will probably be a general educa- 
tional experience of the tourist variety, and 
they may be so conducted through the plant. 
Others may gain from a more thorough 
visit, but with emphasis on operations and 
management. Finally, a few will be capable 


of benefiting from a close view of the engi- 
neering and technical features of the design 
and production of roller bearings, including 
such aspects as the precision instruments 
used in inspection. Such grouping would 
allow for adequate attention by plant per- 
sonnel during the visit and set the stage for 
maximal response on the part of each pupil 
in accordance with his own individual 
needs. 

For all, the trip would be more significant 
if preceded by an educational process of 
“Why the visit?” and “What to look for?” 
Again, this step would be different for 
each sub-group. Follow-up after the visit 
might also prove fruitful if individuals 
were encouraged to “respond” in their own 
way. Such responding may be encouraged 
by interested persons willing to discuss their 
experiences and having available appropri- 
ate facilities such as books or literature, 
and laboratory equipment pertinent to the 
technical aspects, production, and uses of 
roller bearings. For most of the 8th graders 
involved, such an experience probably will 
be just an interesting educational experi- 
ence comparable to learning about the 
Battle of Gettysburg in the Civil War. To 
a limited few, and maybe only one pupil, 
the trip may prove to be memorable and 
significant to future behavior and perform- 
ance. 

The efficient administrator may raise the 
question: if such a plant visit is really sig- 
nificant to only one person, and possibly to 
none or a few at the very most, out of a 
large class of pupils, is it worthwhile, con- 
sidering the time and energy involved? The 
answer, as based on the propositions pre- 
sented in this paper, is simple: it is worth- 
while. Any single experience probably is 
going to prove significant to a very small 
percentage of a group. Prior to the experi- 
ence we may be able to judge those pupils 
as potentially capable of responding to a 
certain experience, but we cannot predict 
specifically which ones will respond. The 
solution then is to provide a large number 
of potentially stimulating experiences. The 
greater the variety of such experiences pro- 
vided, which are in conformity with our 
set of theoretical propositions, the greater 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT PROVIDES 
CAREER INFORMATION 


With the present emphasis on the nation’s need for technical and 
scientific personnel in mind, the Engineering Department of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., last February instituted an orientation 
program designed to provide information about engineering work to 
several hundred high school students in the Wilmington, Delaware, area. 

Before launching the new program, the Department held a series of 
discussions with authorities in representative local schools, and, from these 
discussions, formulated the program and decided on the basis of selection 
of students to attend. The resulting program consisted of two parts, the 
first a 30-minute illustrated talk highlighting the various kinds of engi- 
neering done by du Pont, and the second an hour-long tour of sections 
of the engineering office building. Evaluation forms filled out by the 
teachers and students after the tour indicated that the program had met 
its objective of giving them more information and insight into the engi- 
neering field. 
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STUDENT REACTION TO THE KUDER 


DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 


Mc AND MORE tests are being sold and 
used. All modern schools “should 
have” a testing program. Yet actually, little 
is known about what students actually get 
or learn from the use of tests. This article 
reports a study which attempted to secure 
some data to answer these questions: How 
widely is the Kuder used? What do students 
learn from it or get out of it? 

One approach to this same problem by 
Berg [/] drew the conclusion that half of 
the counselees confused interest and apti- 
tude, and a similar percentage considered 
high scores a guarantee of success. Elton 
[2], by using recorded interviews, found in- 
creased responsibility by the counselee when 
the counselor avoided making decisions. 
Dressel and Matteson [3] found that in- 
creased participation by the counselee in- 
creased self-understanding. DiMichael [#] 
describes desirable practices in using inter- 
est inventory results. There seems to be 
considerable uneasiness about what we are 
now doing. 


Study Approach 


In the fall of 1955, a questionnaire about 
the Kuder Preference Record-Vocational 
was developed and used on 200 entering 
freshmen at Kent State University. The 
questionnaire was designed to discover what 
percentage had taken it and what these stu- 
dents thought they had learned through tak- 
ing it. The Kuder was explained on the 
questionnaire so that students had a clear 
idea as to what test was being discussed. 

Several interesting general facts were re- 
vealed. Eighty-eight students out of 201— 
44 per cent—had taken the Kuder. This sug- 
gests fairly widespread use of this inventory. 
About half of those taking it had done so 
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in the 12th grade. Only about 10 per cent 
had taken it in the 8th and 9th grades. 
About 70 per cent made their own profiles. 
With over 25 per cent of the individuals, the 
results were not discussed. This tends to 
confirm a general impression that tests are 
often given and then filed and never used. 
Findings 

One question asked these students to in- 
dicate who discussed the Kuder Inventory 
with them. Columns one and two in 
Taste | summarize the replies to this ques- 
tion. Another question sought to find 
out whether the Kuder scores were dis- 
cussed just by themselves or whether they 
were discussed with other items and facts. 
Columns three and four in Taste | give the 
replies to this question. 

“Counselors” were listed by these students 
in a third of the situations. The group en- 
titled “Other” was comprised almost en- 
tirely of deans and principals. From known 
facts about Ohio, it is doubtful whether 
more than a third of the entire group of 80 
are trained and certified. Only half used 
the Kuder along with other items, a practice 
generally agreed upon as desirable. It is 
noteworthy that a decidedly greater propor- 
tion of the “Counselors” did use the Kuder 
with other data. This is encouraging. 

One question asked, “How much help did 
you receive from taking it and talking about 
it?” The students replied by checking one 
of these words: none, little, some, much, 
very much. Most of the students, as well as 
the median student, marked “some.” 
Counselors were not rated significantly 
higher than were the teachers and other 
persons. 

The most valuable responses were those 
which answered the question, “What did 
you learn from taking it and from talking 
about it?” While these replies were quickly 
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TABLE 1 


Persons With Whom Kuder Scores Were 
Discussed and Items Involved 


Kuder Alone With Other Items 
No. % 

19 
10 
10 


written by students from six months to three 
years removed from the experience of tak- 
ing the Kuder and talking about it, never- 
theless they are quite instructive. The per- 
centages given below are based on 77 usable 
replies. 

Twenty per cent of the replies to this 
question showed rather critical use of the 
data furnished by the scores. They evi- 
denced understanding of the values and 
limitations of what was learned. 

Their answers were as follows: 

1. I learned interests that might be valu- 
able enough to cultivate. 

2. It helped to tell me what I wanted to 
do when I got out of high school. 

3. It helped me decide what field to enter. 

4. I learned a general (very) list of occu- 
pations open to me. 

5. I learned what job categories appealed 
to me most and what interests I had in 
them. 

6. I thought that the test had too wide a 
range of selections. In other words, I am 
still undecided as to what I want to be. 

These replies imply thoughtful use and 
neither over-dependence nor disregard for 
the results. 

Twenty-five per cent replied that the 
Kuder showed them “what they were inter- 
ested in.” Here are some of the statements: 

1. I learned what I am most interested in. 

2. I learned my chief interests were in 
the literary field with secondary interest in 
‘outdoors. 

3. It showed what I am interested in. 

4. I learned what my main interests were, 
what I was high in and in what I was low. 

5. My main interest was in science and 
second was in mechanics. 
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6. I learned that I liked to work with fig- 
ures, like math or in science. 

7. I learned my chief interest; although | 
had a good idea of my interest I was not 
sure. The Kuder solved this problem. 

There is real question of the value of 
these conclusions. The scores on the test 
are apparently taken as reflecting real and 
permanent interests, and as a basis for life 
planning. The student does not grasp the 
difference between: (1) scores on an inven- 
tory—measured interests; (2) expressed in- 
terests—“what I say I'd like”; and (3) proved 
life interests which result from intelligent 
consideration of all pertinent data over a 
period of time. 

Another major criticism of this group of 
replies is this: Finding interests for these 
students is not a process of responsible per- 
sonal problem solving, but a decision made 
by a test mediated by a counselor or teacher. 
It is in a sense a way of avoiding a problem, 
These pupils may feel better, may feel re- 
assured, but there is real question whether 
they have been helped toward more intelli- 
gent decisions. 

Twenty-two per cent more gave replies 
which showed a confusion of abilities and 
interests or a confusion of the relation of 
the Kuder to success. These conclusions 
may have resulted from discussion of other 
items along with the Kuder, although the 
phrasing usually points toward real confu- 
sion about the Kuder. Here are examples: 

1. I learned that I was mechanically in- 
clined with emphasis in automotive and 
electricity. 

2. I learned nothing except that I was not 
suited for business work. 

3. I found out what I am best suited for 
in college. 

4. I learned where my greatest interests 
lie, hence what I would be most likely to 
succeed in. 

5. I learned that I was best suited for 
salesmanship and second best in science. 

6. I learned I was a “persuasive” person. 

The confusion of interest with ability is 
serious. Contact by the writer with teachers 
and counselors confirms the suggestion here 
that the Kuder is often misinterpreted as an 
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Person No. 
Counselor 28 
Teacher 26 
Other 26 
Tora. 80 41 51 39 49 
= 


aptitude test and as a predictor of success. 
Berg's data support this conclusion [/]. 

Twelve per cent reported that they 
learned what they “were high or low in.” It 
is probable that these students did not even 
understand that this was an interest inven- 
tory. Here are four replies: 

1. I learned that I was high in persuasive. 
That is all. 

2. 1 ranked high in the field of social 
work and second in music. 

3. Social work, music, persuasion were 
high. 

4. I was highest in persuasive and out- 
door activities. 

Eleven per cent of the replies indicated 
that the test was a major factor in an impor- 
tant decision. Here are some: 

1. To tell the truth, I took this test 
around five years ago and I don’t remember 
much about it. I will say this, it decided 


me to go to college 

2. I found out what I should not try to 
go into. 

3. I found out what I should major in, in 
my junior and senior year. 

4. I learned that my interests are me- 


chanical and artistic and because of this I 
am majoring in Industrial Arts. 

5. My interests are in Mechanics and 
Business, which I am now working on here 
in college. 

6. What I want to take in college. 

Here apparently, very important decisions 
are being made on the basis of a single test 
score. This certainly is a “mechanical” sort 
of guidance and at great odds with counsel- 
ing theory. 

The remaining 10 per cent indicated that 
they learned little from it. 

It was also discouraging to note that the 
groups who confused ability and interests 
and who used the test score as a deciding 
factor in an important decision rated the 
help received higher than did those who 
used the results with some care. It may be, 
as counselors often suspect, that students 
are trained to have answers handed to them 
and are pleased when the test or the coun- 
selor “tells them what to do.” It suggests 
that students may not like it as well when 
counselors try to have them use test scores 
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as only one type of data in a problem solv- 
ing process. 
Conclusions 

These data support or point toward these 
conclusions: The written statements of 
what these students learned show confusion 
of abilities and interests, and confusion of 
measured interests and other interests. A 
distinct minority seemed to use the interest 
test results as one item only in vocational 
planning. A considerable number of these 
inventories are being given and results are 
not being discussed with the students. 

It is easy to overstress the value of this 
approach and this study. Nevertheless it 
does raise some important questions: Are 
the interest inventories being oversold? 
Are schools using them before they have an 
adequate staff? 

This study also raises other very impor- 
tant questions related to present counseling 
practice. What is adequate test interpreta- 
tion? What is the relation between what 
the counselor says and what the counselee 
learns? How can counselors be more cer- 
tain as to what the counselee has actually 
learned or done? 

Another very serious question is raised by 
these data. Who should interpret and use 
interest inventories? How much training 
should be required? Are interest inven- 
tories instructional devices which anyone 
who has a teaching certificate can use? Are 
one, two, or three courses which “talk” 
about guidance enough? Or are interest 
inventories rather highly technical instru- 
ments? Should anyone use them who does 
not have a minimum of a Master's degree 
in counseling as well as supervised experi- 
ence? 
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Student Handbooks: 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


ROBERT M. WHITE 


Aw Ir is accepted practice to pro- 
vide handbooks to new students as 
part of the orientation process, the nature 
and functional role of handbooks have not 
been clarified in the recent literature. This 
article suggests how and why a handbook 
should be more than the usual reference 
volume or behavior guide and presents de- 
scriptive data about student handbooks as 
obtained from a recently completed survey. 


Procedure 


To determine representative practice, 
copies of high school student handbooks 
were requested from all the public high 
schools in a Midwestern state. From these 
450 contacts, 114 handbooks were received. 
It was interesting to note that 90 per cent 
of them were received within one week 
after mailing the requests, and the remain- 
ing few came in during the second week. 
Because of the rapid rate of reply and the 
ease of complying with the request, it was 
reit that the cooperation of practically all 
who were in a position to supply samples 
had been obtained. 

To facilitate description and analysis of 
the handbooks, a checklist was prepared 
which described the items of content and 
the physical characteristics of the publica- 
tions. Each handbook was then tallied 
against it. The items of content investi- 
gated are reported in Taste I, ranked in 
descending order according to the percent- 
age of handbooks in which each type of con- 
tent item was observed. Thus, Rules and 
regulations, which occurred in a greater 
proportion of handbooks than any other 
item (96 per cent), has an assigned rank of 
1, and Activities and organizations, the sec- 
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ond most commonly appearing item (77 
per cent), has a rank of 2, and so on through 
all items. Identified in Tasve 2 is the per- 
centage of handbooks possessing certain 
physical characteristics. 

In addition, it was noted that the mean 
number of pages was 18, and that one-half 
of the handbooks were illustrated in some 
fashion. Among this latter group, the mean 
number of illustrations was 5.7. The ques- 
tion of authorship was investigated and, al- 
though the degree of student participation 


TABLE | 


Rank and Per Cent of Handbooks 
Containing Certain Items 


ltems 


Rank Per Cent 


96 Rules and regulations 
77 Activities and organizations 
71 Daily schedule 
Schoo! services 
Faculty roster 
Report card information 
Curriculum, required 
Calendar of events 
Curriculum, elective 
Awards and honors 
School songs, cheers 
Foreword 
Grading system 
Graduation requirements 
School philosophy 
Welcome 
Student fees 
Table of contents 
Preface 
Floor plans 
Study suggestions 
Course descriptions 
School traditions 
Index 
College requirements 
Student council constitution 
Advertising 


= 


oo 


| 
12.5 
12.5 
l4 
15.5 
15.5 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25.5 
25.5 
43 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Handbooks with Certain Physical 
Characteristics 


Physical Characteristic 


. Dimensions: Pocket size 


. Binding: Stapled 
Other method 
. Cover: School identification 
Illustrated 
Dated 
. Cover paper: Heavier 


. How reproduced: Printed 
Mimeo 
Other 
. Section headings used 


Po 


was not completely determinable, it was 
found that students shared publication or 
authorship responsibilities in one-third of 
the cases. The method of reproduction 
doubuless influenced the paper used and the 
size of the publications. The complete 
absence of advertising was heartening to 
note. The relatively low percentage (23 
per cent) of handbooks having floor plans is 
not surprising in view of the size of many of 
the high schools of this state. Analysis of 
the psychological impact of the handbooks 
led to the conclusion that nearly one-half of 
them were “dictatorial” in tone. The ques- 
tion arises whether this can be related to 
the observation that two-thirds were faculty 
productions. 

This then provides something of a pic- 
ture of what is being done as a background 
for our next consideration, which deals with 
what might be done to achieve better the 
objectives sought through the use of student 
handbooks. These objectives might be 
grouped into two categories: the develop- 
ment of certain attitudes toward the school, 
its personnel and program; and the provid- 
ing of information for either immediate use 
or for later reference. 

Inasmuch as the handbooks are given to 
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entering students to aid in the orientation 
process, surely an immediate objective is to 
make the students feel welcome, important, 
and secure in their new environment. Simi- 
larly, the development of school spirit and 
the motivation to succeed and participate 
actively in school life are attitudes to be 
nurtured, just as are feelings of friendliness 
and respect for the staff and school com- 
munity. These objectives are in large part 
not sought directly, but are achieved indi- 
rectly by the manner in which content is 
presented and the tone in which students 
are addressed. It is in this regard that major 
modification of current handbook construc- 
tion is suggested. As indicated earlier, 
many handbooks sound authoritarian, pre- 
scriptive, and dictatorial in nature. Per- 
haps some school staff members with major 
responsibility for handbook construction 
have been led to the erroneous conclusion 
that “security” and “feeling at home” will 
be fostered in students by a detailed spelling 
out of all the things they should avoid do- 
ing. (Note the first ranking item inTABLe 
1.) Knowing as we do that most people 
respond to what is expected of them and do 
so more readily when the stimulus is a posi- 
tive one, let us encourage an approach 
which not only creates good will but which 
will also produce more mature behavior. 

Consider the different impression that 
may be made upon students by an introduc- 
tory page in the front of a handbook which 
takes for granted that most students will be 
desirable additions to the student body and 
one which seems to have a suspicious eye 
cocked to catch students when they stray 
from the straight and narrow. The follow- 
ing materials exemplify this difference. 


(a) A Peck and a Peep 


Here we are, the same as before, 
With a handbook to tell you what is in store. 


Our booklet contains a great number of things 
Valuable and sound is the data it brings. 


Classes and teachers and clubs all are listed 
So your daily school life will not become twisted. 


Regulations, rules, and all sorts of things 
Are explained for you, the students, the Kings. 


Good luck and good reading to all who invest 
In Theoretical High, because it is the best. 
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Larger 
3 
4 . 
Same 
Lighter 
5. Paper: Dull 
Glossy 
Other ; 
6 
7 
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(b) Foreword 

Are you growing up to be the kind of person you 
should? Quite often in our school there are 
some boys and girls who might be called “wise 
guys,” who think that studying is a waste of time 
and that teachers and parents are old fuddy- 
duddys who don’t know what life is all about. 
Because they think they have all the answers, 
these children make many mistakes, get into 
trouble, and get into ways of behaving which 
make it almost impossible for them to mature to 
adult ways of living. If you are this kind of 
person, it is time for you to really get “wise” 
and do what your parents and teachers try to 
teach you about growing up and being successful 
in school and life. Although we will probably 
have some “wise guys” in our school again this 
year, don’t you be one. Obey the school rules, 
apply yourself diligently, and remember that you 
are building for the future. 


And note in the following the variation 
that may be achieved by describing activities 
so as to foster enthusiasm and anticipation, 
rather than to serve merely as a routine 
explanation. 


(a) We are proud of our band, its exhibitions 
during the school year at football and basket- 
ball games, its fine concerts and public ap- 
pearances. Its pep does much for our fine 
school spirit. Band meets the third hour 
every day under the direction of Dan Gray. 

(b) The orchestra group is open to any students 
who are interested in playing stringed instru- 
ments. Practice sessions are held every 
Wednesday after school in the choir room. 
The director is Mr. Black, and any student 
wishing to join should contact him. 


In identifying faculty members, in addi- 
tion to a terse listing of their duties, might 
they not be humanized a bit by pictures, 
caricatures, statements of hobbies or inter- 
ests, pet peeves, or similar acquainting bits 
of information? When used sincerely, such 
approaches as the (a)’s above convey to 
students an attitude of acceptance and con- 
geniality with which they readily identify. 


Providing Information 

Although attention to the second major 
objective of handbooks, as a source of in- 
formation, is more closely tied with the 
question of content than is this first objec- 
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tive, it is nevertheless clear that content is a 
consideration in influencing certain atti- 
tudinal developments. In being consistent 
with the view developed to this point, there 
seems to be no need for, in fact no place for, 
Statements such as, “Don't throw waste 
paper on the floor,” or “Take your seats 
quietly when the bell rings.” It is hard to 
believe that the floors will be cleaner be- 
cause the handbook contains such an ad- 
monition. Whatever positive features a 
handbook might contain can be negated by 
too much such “preaching.” The handbook 
should not be thought of as a disciplinary 
tool or an.instrument to make students “be- 
have.” Even though statements of this sort 
are not recommended, it is not implied that 
rules relating to procedures to follow in 
certain eventualities (as absence, use of 
cars, etc.) are also objectionable. These 
latter points should be included and spelled 
out objectively. 

As an organizational consideration, the 
first few pages of content should be selected 
for the contribution they can make to estab- 
lishing a favorable climate. An adminis- 
trator’s welcome, so often the first page, is 
thus of great importance: let it not turn 
into a sermon! Immediately following this, 
attention should be given to those elements 
of the particular school which can truthfully 
be described in an interesting and positive 
tone. This might be reference to some re- 
cent special success of the school, it might 
mean describing organizations and activi- 
ties, it might involve a few pages of cartoons 
depicting a student’s progress through 
school. There is much room for initiative 
at this point, focusing upon local interest 
and pride. 

This means, of course, that there is no 
single best order of individual topics. It 
seems advisable, however, to have the hand- 
book elements ordered so that, following 
the first emphasis on creating good rapport 
with students, movement is then made 
toward providing information which seems 
to be needed immediately. Information 
which might be used later or for occasional 
reference could come last. 

It should not be assumed that the longest 
and most comprehensive handbook is the 
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best, for the “best” handbook is the one 
that the students read. Consequently, 
judgments regarding the local student body 
must be made as to how imposing a volume 
it will voluntarily read. As one examines 
the items in Taste 1, there do seem to be 
certain points which could well be in any 
handbook in any system. It is suggested 
that items ranking one through 14 and 17 
fall into such a basic group. In general, 
these topics refer to decision situations com- 
mon to the majority of the student body, 
and provide pertinent information for pro- 
gram planning, fulfilling scholastic and 
procedural requirements of the school, daily 
planning, extra-class participation, and 
creating awareness of the opportunities, 
services, and facilities available to the stu- 
dents. 

It will be noted that the introductory page 
was called “foreword” in some cases as well 
as “welcome” and “preface” in others. The 
label is unimportant, but the question of 
the number of such pages and their nature 
is relevant. A student “hello” phrased with 
a true ring of warmth and welcome is highly 
desirable and a single similar representation 
from the administration should be sufficient. 
In the event that incoming students do not 
perceive student contact in these first few 
pages, very definite provision should be 
made in later sections for this to occur. 

As complete course descriptions might 
make the handbook too long, the recom- 
mendation is made that these be made avail- 
able in a separate publication. Other items 
of content may well be included or excluded 
on the joint consideration of total handbook 
length and pertinence for the local school. 
To illustrate, the high school with a high 
percentage of graduates going on to college 
may elect to provide college entrance in- 
formation. Similarly, it would seem inap- 
propriate to use space for the student coun- 
cil constitution if that body functions only 
as a rubber stamp. Floor plans are, of 


course, a size consideration mainly, although 
the need for them depends on what other 
orientation procedures are used to familiar- 
ize students with the building. 


How the Handbook Looks 


Many schools doubtiessly produce a less 
attractive handbook than they might if they 
had either more money or print shop facili- 
ties. Recognizing that even with limited 
resources it is possible to construct a suitable 
handbook, nevertheless, it is advisable to 
recognize some physical characteristics 
which could serve as features to be incorpo- 
rated as finances permit. The general argu- 
ment here is that connotations of quality, 
appeal, and interest are inferred to the 
school from the handbook. Thus, if print- 
ing or lithographing can be used in prefer- 
ence to what often turns out to be mediocre 
or poor “home” mimeographing, there is a 
measurable improvement in appearance. A 
cover which flaunts a bit of school spirit as 
well as serving a protective function is well 
received by students. Illustrations in the 
body of the book are also sources of satis- 
faction and they are not costly. A conven- 
ient size seems to be 51/2 by 8'/, or slightly 
smaller. 


Summary 


This article has identified common prac- 
tices in handbook construction and organ- 
ization and registered disapproval of certain 
of them. The practices questioned do not 
reveal an ignorance of what to include as 
much as an ignorance of what to exclude. 
More important, in many cases, they em- 
body a manner of presentation which has 
tended to obviate some of the gains sought 
by making a handbook available. By way 
of recommendation, there has been ad- 
vanced an approach which seeks the de- 
velopment of favorable attitudes by stress- 
ing a positive rather than a negative tone. 
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When Is a Good Theory Practical? 


GEORGE E. McCABE 


EACHERS AND counselors whom the writer 

has had in his graduate classes in guid- 
ance have been emphatic in their demands 
for “practical” assistance in dealing with the 
classroom and counseling problems which 
they face in their daily work. Their initial 
reaction is to reject any consideration of 
personality theory as being of no practical 
value to them. They want to shun “more 
theory.” This attitude deserves more re- 
spect than is manifested by a glib recita- 
tion of Lewin’s dictum that there is “nothing 
more practical than a good theory.” 


Why Theory? 

What is a good theory? When is a good 
theory practical? What is the purpose of 
theory? How can a theory of personality 
serve the professional needs of teachers and 
counselors? 

Theory may be defined as a frame of 
reference which helps us to make sense out 
of the events which we observe. Theory 
helps us to bring events which seem to be 
randomized and without relationship into 
meaningful relationship and order. 

Raup et al. [7] have emphasized that facts 
do not have meaning in themselves. They 
derive their meaning from the frame of 
reference of the observer. In the case of 
the teacher, for example, a good theory can 
help him “make sense” out of the behavior 
of his students. It can help him to find 
meaning in many of the things which he 
observes in his classroom which were previ- 
ously meaningless to him. It can alert him 
to look for data which previously would 
have seemed irrelevant. 

Frequently students are disturbed by the 
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number of conflicting theories. They want 
to be told which is the “right one.” Some- 
times it is reassuring to students to discover 
that the proliferation of conflicting theories 
is not peculiar to the social sciences. Barnet 
{/] reports that differences between theo- 
retical physicists with respect to the nature 
of light led one famous physicist to remark 
cynically that the quantum theory is used 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and the 
wave theory on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. Barnet points out that if one 
research approach seems to indicate that 
light is made up of particles, and another 
approach seems to indicate that it is made 
up of waves, the physicist must accept 
both results. The results are viewed as 
complementary rather than contradictory, 
and both concepts are needed to give us 
the fullest understanding of the nature of 
light of which we are capable at this time. 


Theory and Operational Truth 

The existence of several scientifically 
tested contradictory theories is a highly dis- 
satisfying condition. It raises the question, 
“Are there no methods for adequately judg- 
ing the truth of theories?” 

Munroe [5] struggles with this problem 
in a book which summarizes the various 
psychoanalytic theories of personality. She 
concludes that a theory should be regarded 
as a provisional systematization of events. 
She argues that in the case of conflicting 
theories the answer isn’t a decision in favor 
of one or the other. One is not “wrong,” 
and the other “right.” The answer is likely 
to be a broader systematization which in- 
corporates both. 

It is difficult for many students to accept 
this kind of position because they are used 
to thinking in terms of dichotomies such as 
“right-wrong,” “true—false.” Rapoport's 
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[6] discussion of the nature of truth is 
helpful. He states that an assertion is opera- 
tionally true if: 

1. The assertion implies predictions 
which can be tested. 

2. The tests have been carried out. 

3. The predictions have been verified. 

This is the heart of the experimental 
method. Unfortunately, perhaps, impor- 
tant assertions rarely are found to be abso- 
lutely true or false. Rapoport gives as an 
example the assertion that if you throw a 
pair of dice you will come up with a two. 
Mathematically, the chances of throwing a 
two with a pair of dice are one in 36. The 
true-false dichotomy must be replaced with 
the assignment of fractional truth values. 
We must employ the concept of probability. 

Let’s suppose we hypothesize that more 
functional learning of arithmetic (defined 
in terms of measurable criteria) will take 
place as the result of Method A. Our null 
hypothesis is that the likelihood of this 
happening as the result of Method A is no 
more than we might expect by chance. We 
experiment. We measure the result we have 
hypothesized and calculate the probability 
that this could have happened by chance. 

Suppose that we determine that the dif- 
ference between the results of Method A 
and our usual methods could not have hap- 
pened by chance. We have not proved our 
hypothesis, nor the truth of the theory 
which undergirds it. We merely have dis- 
proven (probably) the null hypothesis: 
that the difference could be the result of 
chance, alone. Even though the differences 
were probably not the result of chance it is 
conceivable that the hypothesized result 
might have taken place for reasons other 
than those implicit in the hypothesis. 

If we repeat the above experiment many 
times with the same results we can say that 
the theory is operationally true with the 
degree of probability (fractional truth) in- 
dicated by the data. It is operationally true 
because predictions can be made on the 
basis of it. Sometimes two systems are in- 
compatible in important areas, yet both are 
valid in the sense that both work—both 
predict what should happen under rigidly 
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controlled experimental conditions. Both 
are operationally true. 

To carry this argument a step further, 
we should not expect a scientific truth to 
remain a truth. A new formulation with a 
higher predictive content may replace it. 
The search for truth is the search for better 
formulations—for hypotheses with higher 
predictive content. The question, there- 
fore, is not “Which is the right theory?” 
but, “What does each theory predict?” and, 
“What are the possibilities for a broader 
formulation which will contain and explain 
the predictive content of both?” 


The Role of Conceptual Models 


Another concern of students is the many 
concepts unique to each theoretical system, 
such as “Ego,” “Id,” “Super Ego,” “Self 
Concept,” “Real Self,” “Persona,” “Self Dy- 
namism,” etc. They want to know whether 
there is really an “Id,” or an “Unconscious”; 
or, they wonder why theorists cannot get 
together and agree on a set of terms. 

An understanding of the role of concep- 
tual models sometimes is helpful to students. 
Such concepts as “Ego,” etc., are conceptual 
models which are postulated so as to explain 
processes which are inferred (hypothesized) 
as the result of behavior which has been 
observed. Models are “figments of the 
imagination” which are invented so that 
we may come up with a plausible explana- 
tion of behavior which otherwise does not 
make sense. Conceptual models are abstrac- 
tions, not entities. 

Rapoport [6] makes this point quite 
clear in his discussion of the use of the 
conceptual model “ether” in the field of 
physics. Ether could not be defined opera- 
tionally. Effects could not be measured 
which could be attributed to ether. The 
model served a useful purpose, however. 
By entertaining the supposition (postula- 
tion) that it was a medium which was per- 
vasive throughout space one was able to 
explain the propagation of light and of 
electromagnetic waves on the basis of a 
theoretical system of physics based on me- 
chanical assumptions. The use of the model 
“ether” was highly practical because the 
manipulability and predictability of the 
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world was increased as a result of the under- 
standings derived from the mechanistic sys- 
tem of physics of which it was a part. 
“Ether” is no longer an acceptable model 
because many more facts can now be or- 
ganized more consistently around a new 
theory which does not need this postulate. 

As a result of the conceptual model “elec- 
tron,” a great many hitherto unrelated facts 
are the consequence of a few principles. 
In time the electron may go the way of ether. 
The fact that models are abandoned does 
not mean that they were “wrong.” Models 
must be judged in terms of their usefulness, 
in terms of the predictive content of the 
theories to which they are essential. The 
model which is abandoned in 1956 may have 
been as “right” in 1919 as the Model T Ford. 

In the field of personality and psycho- 
therapy, models are used to explain proc- 
esses which are inferred from observations 
of human behavior. Different theoretical 
systems use differing models to explain sim- 
ilar behavioral processes. It is necessary 
that this be done as each model must oc- 
cupy a logical (valid) position in its own 
theoretical system. The question is not 


which is right and which is wrong, but 
whether or not each assists in making order 
out of what otherwise would be chaotic data. 

In the final analysis the major hypothesis 
of each theoretical system should be tested 
experimentally. The psychological sciences 
are young, and research difficulties in this 


area are tremendous. Nonetheless, as the 
various theoretical systems are made more 
systematic and defined in terms which can 
be tested operationally, and as new data is 
recorded, new, more inclusive models will 
be constructed, and there will be less need 
to postulate so many. In the meantime, 
it is important to realize that the various 
systems have great areas of commonality; 
that similar concepts are used to describe 
the same observed data; that differing frames 
of reference are used to describe highly 
similar behavioral processes. 

It is not uncommon to hear students refer 
disparagingly to a course as being “too 
theoretical.” If the arguments above re- 
garding the practicality of theory are valid, 
does this type of student reaction suggest 
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limitations in the intellectual equipment 
or curiosity of our students? On the con- 
trary it suggests that the instructor may 
assume that a tightly packed systematiza- 
tion of hypotheses around which he has 
reorganized his own experience can be given 
to students en bloc. 

The assumption here is that the instruc- 
tor and the students have had a similar core 
of experience and that they have organized 
their experience into similar frames of ref- 
erence. The charge by students that the 
theoretical presentation is impractical ques- 
tions the validity of this assumption. The 
problem seems to be that students are asked 
to learn a system of abstractions which are 
lacking in concreteness for them. 


Theory Becomes Practical for Students 
When Abstractions Attain Concreteness 


Concreteness is popularly associated with 
low level abstractions such as “cow,” “chair,” 
“shovel.” In his classes at Teachers Col- 
lege, Raup has ably argued that concrete- 
ness is not an attribute which is associated 
with the level of abstraction. 

Concreteness is a function of: 

1. The perspective of the learner. A con- 
cept is concrete when a given individual 
thinks it is. 

2. The degree of importance a problem 
has for the learner, and of the degree of 
relevance a concept has for the solution of 
the problem, in the opinion of the learner. 

3. The degree of involvement of a learner 
as a creative agent in the solution of a prob- 
lem of importance to him, and of the rele- 
vance for him of concepts introduced in 
this context. 

4. The degree of projection of an indi- 
vidual’s fund of past experience, and his 
value structure, into the solution of a prob- 
lem; of the learner’s struggle to integrate a 
concept into his value structure; of norma- 
tive reorganization. 


Resistance to Change in Normative 
Orientation 
In fields such as education and counseling, 


in which professional practice emphasizes 
the professional use of “self,” learning 
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involves the reorganization of more central 
aspects of the personality than is usually 
true in a field such as physics, for example. 
This involves what Raup [7] refers to as 
normative reorientation. People tend to 
defend themselves against this kind of 
change. This resistance can take many 
forms. In the classroom it often takes the 
form of a student’s dutifully learning some- 
one else’s systematizations without integrat- 
ing their meaning or examining them for 
their relevance to his own normative gen- 
eralizations, explicit or implicit. 

Direct, logical attacks on resistance to 
change which appeal to the intellect of the 
learner frequently mobilize the psychologi- 
cal mechanisms by which the individual 
defends himself against personality reor- 
ganization (including modification of his 
value system) and makes such reorganiza- 
tion less likely. The literature in the field 
of psychotherapy is particularly helpful in 
understanding resistance. Perhaps the cen- 
tral problem of psychotherapy is how to 
assist the patient to overcome his fear of 
change. Rogers’ [8, 9] and Cantor's [2, 3] 
theories of the teaching-learning process are 
based on concepts drawn from the fields of 
psychotherapy and social casework, and 
seem to deal almost exclusively with the 
problem of resistance in teaching. 


Operational Truth of a Theory Depend- 
ent Upon an Uncontrolled Variable—The 


Learner 


In the physical sciences, for example, the 
operational truth of a hypothesis is usually 
determined under rigidly controlled experi- 
mental conditions. The conditions can be 
re-established and the experiment repeated 
for an indefinite number of times. In fields 
such as education and psychology, the op- 
erational truth of hypotheses about profes- 
sional practice is likewise a function of the 
experimental conditions under which the 
hypotheses are tested. The difference is 
that the experimental conditions themselves 
are dependent on the use of self of the 
experimenters. The objectification of the 
attributes of this use of self is difficult, and 
it is therefore frequently very difficult for 
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the experiment to be repeated under the 
same conditions by other experimenters. 

Carrying this argument a step farther, 
the operational truth for a student of a 
theory about professional practice is a func- 
tion of the degree to which he is able to use 
himself in his professional practice in a 
manner similar to the manner in which the 
researchers used themselves in the experi- 
ment. This, in turn, is likely to be de- 
pendent upon the meaningfulness of the 
hypothesis for the student; upon the degree 
of concreteness a theory has for a student; 
upon the extent to which the theory is 
integrated into the personality. 

Thus, hypotheses which have been tested 
experimentally will not be operationally 
true for many teachers and counselors for 
the simple reason that each individual 
teacher or counselor represents a unique 
variable which was not represented in the 
experimentation. The operational truth of 
such concepts for the teacher or counselor 
must be ascertained by each teacher and 
counselor for himself. 

An individual's decision on a problem, 
after deliberation, probably represents the 
best that the individual is able to do with 
the problem at the time. It is preferable 
for the individual to act on this decision, 
rather than to act in accordance with a 
frame of reference which has not become a 
part of him. Corey [4] has reached a sim- 
ilar conclusion in his work with teachers 
in co-operative action research. This is a 
principle commonly held by counselors and 
psychotherapists and underlies their tend- 
ency to eschew advice as part of the thera- 
peutic process. 

This argument, then, underscores the 
point made earlier that concreteness is a 
function of the perspective of the learner. 
The practicality of a theory for an indi- 
vidual (and its operational truth for him) 
is likewise a function of his perspective. 


Conditions Conducive to Increasing 
Practicality of Theory for Students 


It is the argument of this paper that a 
good theory is more likely to be practical 
for students when: 
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1. Instruction is concrete, in accordance 
with the criteria discussed above. 

2. Instruction deals skillfully with the 
mechanisms by which students are resisting 
the kind of normative reorganization which 
is essential to an integration of the theory 
into their value structure. 

The practicality of a theory for a student 
is a function of the degree to which it be- 
comes an integral part of the system by 
which he has reorganized his past experi- 
ence into meaningful relationships; of the 
degree to which it has become an integral 
part of the frame of reference by which he 
derives meaning from his current experi- 
ence. 


Criteria for Describing and Evaluating 
Instructional Method 


This paper establishes a number of cri- 
teria against which to evaluate the effective- 
ness of teaching, which has as its goal the 
improvement of professional practice. It 
does not offer answers to questions such as 
those dealing with the relative effectiveness 
of “student-centered” vs. “instructor-cen- 
tered” teaching. Such categories seem too 
broad to be operationally meaningful. 
What is suggested is a new set of questions. 
For example: 

1. Under what sort of circumstances is a 
lecture course likely to have a high degree 
of concreteness for most students? 

2. Under what sort of circumstances can 
a lecture course’ deal effectively with resist- 
ance to normative reorganization? 

3. Under what sort of circumstances can 
an instructor introduce to a class a concept 
which he believes would be useful to them 
in thinking about a problem without in- 
creasing resistance, short-circuiting the de- 
velopment toward concreteness, and decreas- 
ing the likelihood of behavioral change. 

To what degree will the answers to such 
questions depend on such variables as: 

1. The subject matter of the course. 

2. The method of presentation of the 
lecture. 

3. The maturity of the students. 

4. The students’ ability to handle abstrac- 
tions. 
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5. The amount of time given to class 
discussions in a lecture course. 

6. The size of the class. 

7. The method of student evaluation 
used. 

Perhaps the very phrasing of the highly 
incomplete list of questions above suggests 
the belief that much of the recent litera- 
ture on instructional method has over- 
simplified the problem. Rogers [8, 9], for 
example, seems to take an extreme position 
for an instructional method which he seem- 
ingly would use for all courses and all 
students. The assumption seems to be that 
all students in all courses will show the 
same degree of resistance to learning that 
patients in psychotherapy present in resist- 
ing basic personality reorganization. (The 
research evidence seems equivocal as to 
whether non-directiveness to the degree that 
Rogers advocates is essential, even in psy- 
chotherapy.) It seems that Rogers’ answer 
to the question, “When is a good theory 
practical?,” would be that it is rarely prac- 
tical if it is introduced to students by the 
instructor. 

This paper has attacked the problem in 
broad outline. The next and far more 
difficult step is to develop operational cri- 
teria for the concepts of concreteness and 
resistance, criteria which will lend them- 
selves to quantification. Instructional 
method, likewise, must be described opera- 
tionally so that quantitative measures can 
be abstracted. These are difficult and ex- 
pensive tasks. In the meantime, we need to 
be humble, inquiring, and somewhat less 
exhortatory as we generalize beyond our 
meagre research data. Certainly, we need 
to be wary of deciding on any one approach 
as an answer to a problem involving so 
many complex human variables. We need 
to remember, also, that even after we have 
established the operational truth of hy- 
potheses regarding the teaching process, 
these hypotheses will not be operationally 
true for individual instructors until they 
believe they are, until they become an 
integral part of a reorganized normative 
orientation. 


Summary 


1. Theory serves the purpose of helping 
us to bring events which seem randomized 
and without relationship into meaningful 
relationship and order. A good theory can 
help a teacher “make sense” out of the 
behavior of his students. 

2. The “truth” of a theory must be judged 
operationally, in terms of the degree of its 
predictive content. 

3. Conflicting theories may be operation- 
ally true. If they are, both are “right.” 

4. Conceptual models are abstractions 
which are postulated to explain processes 
which are inferred from events which are 
observed. Their usefulness is measured in 
terms of the degree of predictive content of 
the theory of which they are a part. 

5. The degree of practicality of a theory 
for an individual student depends upon its 
concreteness. Concreteness is a function of 
the perspective of the learner; of the rele- 
vance of a concept to his needs; of the degree 
of importance a problem has for him, and of 
the degree of involvement of the learner as 
a creative agent in the solution of the prob- 
lem; of the degree to which the learner's 
fund of past experience and his value struc- 
ture is projected into the solution of the 
problem; of the degree of normative reor- 
ganization. 

6. In fields such as education and counsel- 
ing, learning involves the reorganization of 
central aspects of the personality. Students 
employ a variety of defense mechanisms for 
resisting this kind of change. Direct, logi- 
cal attacks on resistance which appeal to 
the intellect often result in greater defen- 
siveness. 

7. The practicality for students of theory 
is a function of the concreteness of instruc- 
tion, and the skill with which instruction 
deals with resistance to change. 

8. The practicality of a theory for a stu- 
dent is a function of the degree to which 
it becomes an integral part of the system by 
which he has reorganized his past experi- 


ence into meaningful relationships; of the 
degree to which it has become an integral 
part of the frame of reference by which he 
derives meaning from his current experi- 
ence. 

9. A number of questions are raised: 
“Under what sort of circumstances can a 
lecture course have a high degree of con- 
creteness?” “Under what sort of circum- 
stances can an instructor introduce to a 
class a concept which he believes would be 
useful to students in thinking about a 
problem without increasing _ resistance, 
short-circuiting the development toward 
concreteness, and decreasing the likelihood 
of any behavioral change?” 

10. The next step is to develop opera- 
tional criteria for concreteness and resist- 
ance which will lend themselves to quan- 
tification, and to develop an operational 
description of instructional method so that 
a quantitative description can be abstracted. 

11. We need to be wary of deciding on 
any one approach as an answer to a problem 
involving so many complex human vari- 
ables. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 


MARGARET E. CONDON 


N SepremBer, 1946, the Health Guidance 
Board of the City College of New York 
was established to aid and facilitate the 
education of the physically handicapped 
students attending the college. Since that 
time, more than 300 of these students have 
been enrolled at the college. It was felt that 
it would be interesting to know to what ex- 
tent these students engaged in the general 
activities of college life. 


Procedure 


A brief questionnaire was sent to 100 stu- 
dents and graduates, asking them to list the 
extracurricular activities in which they 
were engaged and to enumerate honors they 
had received. 


Respondents 


From the group of 100 there were 77 re- 
sponses, from 17 there was no response, and 
6 questionnaires were returned for better 
addresses. Of the 77 respondents, 16 were 
members of the freshman class, 18 of the 
sophomore, 8 of the junior, and 35 were 
seniors and graduates. TasLe | presents a 
summary of the number and types of activi- 
ties engaged in by each group. 


TABLE 1 
Number of Activities and Type 


Profes- Gen- 
Number Social Hobby sional eral 


Class 


Freshman 16 10 8 4 1 
Sophomore 18 9 3 ll 1 
Junior 8 2 2 3 1 
Senior and 

Graduates 35 13 6 51 8 


Marcaret E. Connon is Executive Officer of the 
Health Guidance Board, The City College of New 
York, New York City. 
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Despite the fact that only 8 juniors re- 
plied to the questionnaire, the number of 
activities they engaged in as they progressed 
in their college life was small. 

The disability of the student did not pre- 
clude his engaging in various types of activi- 
ties, as shown in Taste 2. All types of im- 
pairments are in the social, hobby, profes- 
sional, and general activity groups. Re- 
ligious organizations such as Hillel, New- 
man Club, and Christian Association, as 
well as House Plan, Chairman of Commit- 
tees for Dances, Boat Rides, and Carnival 
Committees are included under the social 
group. Under hobby are such clubs as Hik- 
ing, Modern Jazz, Debating, etc. In the 
professional group are presented the fra- 
ternities, the newspaper editors and staff, 
and the learned society clubs. Under gen- 


TABLE 2 
Number of Activities and Type 


Number and So- 
Type of Disability* cial Hobby 


Profes- Gen- 
sional eral 


Diabetic condition 11 
Epileptic condition 4 
Orthopedic 
condition 3 
Post poliomyelitis 12 
Post tubercular 5 
Other 
Cleft palate and 
harelip 1 
Osteomyelitis 1 
Anemia 1 


nee 


co 


* 16 of this group engaged in no extracurricular 
activities. 
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Blind 5 

Defective vision 9 

Deaf 3 

Hard of hearing 14 1 

Cardiac 6 

0 1 0 
0 1 ; 
0 0 2 
|_| 


eral are included such activities as members 
of the City College Band, Cheer Leading 
Squad, Industrial Arts Club, etc. 

Taste 3 presents the degree choice of the 
77 respondents and shows the number of 
students belonging to fraternities and those 
who received honors. Of the 77 respond- 
ents, 16 stated that they had not engaged in 
any extracurricular activities while in col- 
lege. This group consisted of members of 
each class and four graduates. It was also 
represented by all types of disabilities and 
each with different degree choices. 


TABLE 3 


Degree choice of students 


Number of students with honors 

Number of students belonging to fraternities .. 29 
Median number of activities 

Range of activities 


Conelusi 
The survey shows that regardless of the 
type of physical impairment, the students 
in this study engaged in the general activi- 
ties of the college, thereby developing their 
social as well as their intellectual life. 

No conclusion can be drawn as to the 
particular kind of activity a person with a 
specific handicap enters, as all types of per- 
sons with various handicaps engaged in all 
types of activities. For example, a deaf 
student was a member of two fraternities 
and two clubs and graduated cum laude; a 
blind student was a member of two fraterni- 
ties, elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and a mem- 
ber of the Newman Club; a double-crutch 
poliomyelitic was treasurer of the History 
Society for two terms and a member of the 
City College Band. 

As the program at the City College for 
physically handicapped students continues 
to grow and as more facilities become avail- 
able for all the students, it is our hope that 
a greater number will take part in the vari- 
ous activities afforded by the college. 


SCHOLARSHIP QUALIFYING TEST SCHEDULED 


The third annual Scholarship Qualifying Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board will this year be given on Tuesday, October 21, 1958. 
The two-hour college aptitude test designed for use in scholarship selection 
and school guidance programs will be open to high school juniors as well 
as seniors due to widespread expressions of interest in the guidance value 
of the test at the junior level. The National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, which has used the Scholarship Qualifying Test in previous years, 
offered a special test of its own last Spring and so will not use the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test in the Fall. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1957 


H. ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the sixteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1957, plus earlier reports 
which have just come to the attention of the 
author. Earlier summaries will be found in 
Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock (Harper 
& Bros., 1935) and in the following issues of 
Occupations: April, 1938; October, 1940; 
February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; 
December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 
1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. The most recent 
summaries will be found in the following 
issues of the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal: September, 1953; September, 1954; May, 
1955; May, 1956; September, 1957. Readers 
are invited to notify the author of researches 
appropriate for review in future articles.—Ed. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not to 

review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

A “Job Finding and Job Orientation” 
course taken in the senior year of high 
school “pays off” as much as five years later 
in higher earnings, increased employment, 
and greater job satisfaction [9]. 

Aptitudes and job performance are not 
necessarily related significantly to the de- 
gree of job satisfaction [3]. 

“Work is a vital and basic instrument 
whereby one achieves and maintains one’s 
role and status in the family group; security 
and pleasure in this role are an indirect 
but basic part of a man’s work ‘satisfac- 
tion’” [75]. 

Job satisfaction and satisfaction with life 
in general are positively and significantly 
related among males, but not among fe- 
males, in comparable work situations [#]. 

The “ . . . extent to which the job in- 


H. ALAN Rostnson is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Reading, Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. 
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terferes with family and community satis- 
factions is related to turnover as strongly 
as the failure to receive need satisfactions 
on the job. But interference with off-the- 
job sources of satisfaction is not related to 
experiencing dissatisfaction on the job” [22]. 

Workers with authoritarian expectations 
of supervision will be satisfied with permis- 
sive or authoritarian supervisors. Workers 
with permissive expectations should be as- 
signed only to permissive supervisors for 
greater job satisfaction [/2]. 


Current Emphasis 


The majority of the studies and discus- 
sions reviewed in preparing this article 
were concerned in one way or another with 
the analysis of job satisfaction as a concept. 
There seems to be an increased questioning 
of what we are measuring when we ask 
workers to express opinions about satisfac- 
tion on the job. Are we really measuring 
satisfaction with life in general? Is job 
satisfaction synonymous with job success, 
job adjustment, or adjustment in general? 
Does job satisfaction mean something very 
much different to men than to women? 
Are we really obtaining generalized per- 
sonal feelings which are reflected on the 
job as well as in other situations? Do cer- 
tain personal needs govern job satisfaction 
for most people or are the needs very indi- 
vidual? Is job satisfaction measurable? 


Topics Investigated 

Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: absence from home [29]; 
absenteeism and tardiness [/1, 27, 34, 35); 
achievement [22, 32]; adjustment [2/]; ad- 
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ministration [5, 20, 28]; age [3, 20, 32, 35]; 
aptitude [3, 25]; aspirations [2/, 25]; atti- 
tude toward company [6, 13, 16, 18, 23]; 
attitude toward life in general [4]; author- 
ity [6, 12, 25, 29]; autonomy [22, 25, 26]; 
colleagues [10, 11, 15, 16, 20, 22, 23, 25, 32, 
34, 35); college major [/9]; communication 
(5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 23, 26, 34]; commutation 
[35]; counseling [/7, 19]; craftsmanship [5]; 
decision-making [/1, 21]; degree of responsi- 
bility [6, 71, 15, 18, 20]; earnings [6, 10, 
11, 13-15, 19-21, 23, 25, 27-29, 32, 34, 35); 
education [/3, 28]; expectations [/2, /4]; 
experience [20, 32]; fair treatment and 
evaluation [22, 23, 25, 26]; familiarity with 
job [32]; family and community life [/6, 
18, 22, 25, 29); first job [19]; grievances 
(11, 23, 34]; health (75, 18, 35]; hours of 
work [/0, 15, 20, 21, 27, 34]; human re- 
lations [/7, 18, 23, 35]; initiative [78]; in- 
telligence [/8, 25]; interference with work 
[6]; job hunting [27]; job performance [3, 
22, 25, 35); leisure [78]; length of service 
(13, 25, 32]; management [6, 13, 15, 18, 23, 
32, 35); marital status [28]; nature of the 
work [13, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 28, 32]; oppor- 
tunity for advancement [6, //, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
27, 29, 32); personality [3, 25]; placement 
(11, 23, 30]; productivity [71, 34, 35]; psy- 
chological needs [3, 11, 15, 17, 18, 22, 25, 
32); recognition [11], 22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 35]; 
security [5, 11, 15, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 32); 
sex [3, 4, 7, 11, 18, 28, 29, 35]; size of organi- 
zation [28, 34]; social life [7, 28, 35]; spare- 
time job [27]; status [//, 15, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
29]; success [2/, 25]; supervision [6, 10-13, 
15, 16, 21, 23, 29, 32, 34); technical skill (75, 
18, 32); test-taking attitudes [3, 10]; tools 
[73, 28]; training programs [23, 31]; turn- 
over [22, 27, 32, 34, 35]; type of work [2, 3, 
6,7, 10, 17-19, 21, 23, 28, 31-35); union [/3, 
23]; vacation attitudes [/6]; variety and 
monotony [/1, 18, 20, 21, 27, 32]; waste 
[34]; welfare plans [//, 13, 18, 23]; working 
conditions [2, 10, 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25, 27— 
29, 32, 34, 35); and, work team [6, 13, 20, 
23, 34, 35). 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the nine studies which dealt statisti- 
cally with the percentage of workers judged 


to be dissatisfied with their jobs, 18 per- 
centages were reported, ranging from | to 30 
per cent, with a median of 10 per cent dis- 
satisfied. These studies, added to the 
others reported in the past 23 years, yield 
364 percentages ranging from 1 to 92 per 
cent, with a median of 12 per cent dis- 
satisfied. The median has fluctuated be- 
tween 12 and 13 per cent dissatisfied for 
the past five years. 

The reader will find that a number of 
the books or periodicals listed in the bibli- 
ography are not summarized or referred to 
in this article. Because of space limitations, 
the author has tried to abstract parts of 
articles or books, which, in his opinion, 
present findings or concepts of most interest 
to the majority of the readers. 

Brayfield, Wells, and Strate [4] used the 
SRA Employee Inventory and the Bray- 
field—Rothe Job Satisfaction Index to meas- 
ure the job satisfaction of 41 male and 52 
female city government office employees. 
They also administered the Rundquist- 
Sletto Morale Scale and the Weitz Test of 
General Satisfaction to measure the atti- 
tudes of this same group toward life in 
general. Among the males the two meas- 
ures of job satisfaction were positively and 
significantly related (0.40) as were the two 
measures of general satisfaction (0.57). 
Among the females the two measures of job 
satisfaction were positively but not signifi- 
cantly related (0.20); the two measures of 
general satisfaction were positively and sig- 
nificantly related (0.43). 

“Job satisfaction and general satisfaction 
were positively and significantly related 
among the males; no significant relation- 
ships were obtained among the females.” 
Since relationships were not significant for 
both groups, “. . . it seems reasonable to 
argue that general satisfaction is not deter- 
minative of job satisfaction.” However, in 
this particular study by Brayfield, Wells, 
and Strate, work appeared to be a less im- 
portant factor for the women than for the 
men. It may then be suggested that, “. . . 
when the job is perceived as important in 
the life scheme as may be the case for the 
males here, general satisfaction becomes a 
function, in part at least, of job satisfaction.” 
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Henderson [1/6] analyzed the 31 usable 
responses to a questionnaire of vacation at- 
titudes and a modification of Hoppock’s 
Job Satisfaction Blank No. 5 submitted by 
the male employees of an electrical and 
conduit and fittings company. The com- 
pany had closed down for a two-week vaca- 
tion period and the questionnaires were 
administered one week following the em- 
ployees’ return. The vacation period 
seemed “. . . to have had a more beneficial 
effect upon .. .” the highly satisfied worker 
and was enjoyed more by him. Henderson 
concluded that the entire questionnaire, 
however, might have measured “ 
generalized positive or negative feelings 
toward job, fellow workers, family, and 
life in general.” “In short, we may have 
only demonstrated that job satisfaction is 
related to all of the worker's ongoing activ- 
ity. We have not studied the effects of va- 
cations on workers, but rather the effect of 
some unknown variable on both job satis- 
faction and worker vacation attitudes.” 

Ginsburg [15] questioned the function of 
morale scales and similar techniques “ 
concerned with certain lacks of narcissistic 
Although he em- 


and ego satisfactions.” 
phasized the value of work, recognized the 
importance of a job in maintaining man’s 
status in the family group, and considered 
“such realities” as working conditions, 
reasonable pay, etc., as important to satis- 


faction, he did not feel “. . . that a worker 
seeks his narcissistic gratifications solely or 
even primarily in his job. In fact, there is 
substantial evidence that for most industrial 
workers, work and the work setting are not 
central life interests.” Although work usu- 
ally offers (in the words of the psycho- 
analyst) ego, super-ego, and id satisfactions, 
it is essentially a social activity and the end 
products of effort on the job have a social 
value in terms of supporting one’s family 
and enjoying leisure pursuits. 


Vocational Guidance 
Roe [2/] emphasized the similarities of 
the terms—job success, job adjustment, and 


job satisfaction. Among a number of defi- 
nitions of job success, she stated that suc- 
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cess can be defined in terms of a person who 

. has not only held his job, or followed 
his occupational career steadily, or even has 
become famous, but . . . has generally de- 
rived satisfaction and pleasure from it . 
“In this sense success means essentially occu- 
pational adjustment.” 

In the same vein, Super [25] demonstrated 
a close relationship among the concepts of 
satisfaction, success, and adjustment and 
blended them into a “. . . proposed redefini- 
tion of vocational guidance and develop- 
ment.” “Vocational guidance is the proc- 
ess of helping a person to develop and accept 
an integrated and adequate picture of him- 
self and of his role in the world of work, 
to test this concept against reality, and to 
convert it into a reality, with satisfaction to 
himself and benefit to society.” He indi- 
cated that when the “. . . self concepts and 
the job role do not match, dissatisfaction 
results.” 

Cuony and Hoppock [9] reported, in a 
five-year follow-up study of high school 
graduates, that graduates who had taken a 
“Job Finding and Job Orientation” course 
as seniors were better satisfied with their 
jobs, earned more money, and were em- 
ployed longer than those who had not 
taken the course. In fact, the difference in 
degree of satisfaction between the experi- 
mental group (those who had taken the 
course) and the equated control group 
(those who had not taken the course) was 
greater at this point than a year after gradu- 
ation as originally reported by Cuony and 
Hoppock [8]. 

Leopold [/9] reported on a questionnaire 
survey of about 3,000 college and university 
graduates conducted by the Women’s Sec- 
tion of the NVGA and the Women’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. It was 
a study of the graduates’ employment and 
related activities with the immediate pur- 
pose of use in guidance and counseling 
work. Leopold indicated that most of the 
women graduates were satisfied with their 
first jobs since high percentages stated that 
the job “provided a step forward,” related 
to the college major, was the type of job 
hoped for, and met economic needs. Leo- 
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pold felt that much of the favorable re- 
sponse could be credited to good employ- 
ment conditions and the satisfaction “ 
associated with the appreciation many new- 
comers have for the valuable experience 
gained on a first job.” There were indica- 
tions “.. . that much more individual coun- 
seling could be given students to help them 
secure the direction and tools for a more 
satisfying life.” 


Personal Needs 


Ross and Zander [22] identified 169 
workers who resigned during a period of 
four months after a questionnaire on need 
satisfactions was administered to the total 
group of 2,680 female skilled workers in 48 
sections of a large company located in a 
number of cities. They gathered personal 
data from supervisors’ reports and con- 
sidered results in terms of personal data. 
There were two control cases who didn’t 
resign matched with each resignee. Ross 
and Zander found, when resignees were 
compared to controls, that the “. . . degree 
of satisfaction of certain personal needs 
supplied by a person's place of employment 
[recognition, feeling of doing important 
work, evaluation by fair standards] has a 
significant direct relationship to his continu- 
ing to work for that company.” 

“The Status of the American Public- 
School Teacher” [28], as reported by the 
NEA in a study of the responses to 5,602 
questionnaires, indicated that women 
teachers in general were much better 
satisfied with teaching than men. Married 
women were more satisfied than single 
women while single men were more satisfied 
than married men. Elementary teachers 
in general were better satisfied than second- 
ary teachers; rural teachers in general were 
somewhat better satisfied than urban 
teachers. 

Aside from factors of sex differences, 
teaching level, marital status, and location 
reported in the NEA study, relative financial 
status, teaching materials, classroom situa- 
tions, identity with the community, restric- 
tions on personal life, and politics as an 
influence were related to satisfaction with 
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teaching. “Basic personal attitudes as well 
as the factual situations are apparently in- 
volved in the relationships.” 

In a study of 50 young farmers, Brayfield 
and Marsh [3] found no significant rela- 
tionships between scores on the Differential 
Aptitude Test and job satisfaction as 
measured by the Brayfield—Rothe Job 
Satisfaction Index. Literary interests, as 
measured by the Kuder Preference Record, 
were inversely related to job satisfaction; 
scientific interests were positively but not 
significantly related. The Depression and 
Social Introversion—Extroversion scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory were negatively related to job satis- 
faction; farmers who tended to be pessimis- 
tic and withdrawing were often dissatisfied 
with their jobs. There was no relationship 
between job performance as rated by in- 
structors who had taught the farmers and 
job satisfaction. “The more satisfied farm- 
ers are likely to be those who have an 
optimistic outlook on life, are socially out- 
going, lack literary interests, and perhaps 
generally tend to ‘put their best foot for- 
ward’ or be defensive in their self- 
perceptions.” 

In an occupational survey of secondary 
school reading specialists, Robinson [20] 
found overall satisfaction with the profes- 
sion. He divided the questionnaire re- 
sponses, however, into a mildly satisfied and 
an extremely satisfied group for further 
analysis. The mildly satisfied were a 
younger group (median age of 37) than the 
extremely satisfied (median age of 46). 
Satisfaction seemed to increase with experi- 
ence, affiliation with departments other than 
English, and, in general, when activities 
became more specialized and less like those 
of the classroom teacher. 

In a questionnaire study of the officers 
and crews of 18 ships of an Israel shipping 
company, Foa [12] found that “. . . crews 
with prevailing authoritarian expectations 
are much more satisfied than crews with 
permissive expectations . . .” under the 
leadership of authoritarian officers. Crews 
composed of members with authoritarian 
and/or permissive expectations were satis- 
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fied with permissive officers. Whether the 
crew expectations were permissive or 
authoritarian, however, officers with per- 
missive attitudes were more likely to have 
satisfied men. 


Mass Production 


Wyatt and Marriott and Assistants [32] 
interviewed 976 male employees in two car 
manufacturing factories and one metal- 
rolling mill in England. Job satisfaction 
was generally high among these men who 
were doing repetitive, production-line work. 
It was lowest when the men felt the job was 
monotonous and highest when they felt the 
job was interesting. Hence, the degree of 
job satisfaction, in terms of monotony and 
interest, appeared to be more closely related 
to the characteristics of the workers than to 
the type of work. Although the men re- 
ported few “deep satisfactions or dissatis- 
factions,” when companies “ . sought 
to stimulate interest and pride in work in 
addition to providing good working condi- 
tions, satisfaction with the operation has 
increased.” 

Kuylaars [78], reporting from the Nether- 
lands, concluded that “. . . oversimplified 
work [repetitive work not adapted to the 
capacities of particular workers] exercises 
a clearly unfavourable influence on the 
mental and physiological well-being of both 
male and female workers.” Productivity is 
definitely lowered. Strikes, absenteeism, 
slowdowns, turnover, etc., are largely 
caused by this “over-simplification.” There 
is a need for management, recognizing the 
needs and capacities of individuals and the 
effect of “over-simplification” on productiv- 
ity, to alter and enlarge operations “ 
by introducing more mental activity 
through which labour may become a many- 
sided and a really ‘human’ employment.” 

Employee Job Satisfaction [//], a survey 
based on data submitted by 132 personnel 
executives represented on the Bureau of 
National Affairs’ Personnel Policies Forum, 
presented much information from many 
companies. The method considered most 
effective in appraising employee job satis- 
faction was the regular interview; the exit 
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interview was considered least effective. 
The non-wage factors considered most 
closely related to job satisfaction were 
security, opportunity for advancement, and, 
primarily, supervision. Most of the execu- 
tives stated that “high morale” and “high 
production” went “hand in hand.” 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE ANNOUNCES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The National Urban League, a voluntary interracial agency, recently 
announced plans for a nationwide educational program designed to 
direct a larger number of Negro students into careers in scientific and 
technical fields. The program, called ““Tomorrow'’s Scientists and Tech- 
nicians,” will be conducted by local Urban Leagues throughout the 
nation “to search for and discover youth who have high potential ability 
for careers as professional workers and technicians, and to provide them 
with adult encouragement, guidance and assistance to help them reach 
their potentials,” the announcement said. While the program is designed 
especially for Negro youth, it will not be restricted to them. 

An advisory committee of scientists and technicians drawn from busi- 
ness, industry, labor, and education will serve as program consultants. 
A national sponsoring committee representing varied civic interests is also 
supporting the effort. The program will be officially launched in the 
Fall of 1958. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


Association Internationale D'Orientation Professionnelle 


KONRAD LEXAU 


LTHOUGH THE International Vocational 
Guidance Association' was officially 
established in Brussels in January, 1953, 
with the adoption of its first constitution, 
this organization actually was formed two 
years earlier in Paris. The initial meeting 
in the capitol of France was called and at- 
tended by a group interested in an interna- 
tional organization for vocational guidance 
and brought together 18 representatives and 
four observers from I1 nations. This meet- 
ing was not called by any international or- 
ganization, nor was it under the sponsorship 
of UNESCO or ILO, but at the conference 
the hope was expressed that with the assist- 
ance of the two agencies this new association 
might become a strong means by which to 
promote mutual understanding and co- 
operation throughout the world. 


Part Played by ILO 


The development of the International 
Association was based in large part on 
the need for social security, which can be 
met through vocational guidance. For 
many people, the first step toward greater 
happiness is the securing of steady work, 
which they hope can be obtained through 
vocational training. The need for psycho- 
logical counseling is, by the vast majority 
outside the United States, considered pe- 
ripheral and, as yet, not a responsibility of 
society. Looking at the International Asso- 
ciation from this angle, it is easier to under- 


Konrap Lexau is Counselor for the city of Oslo, 
Norway. 


* The official name of this organization is Associa- 
tion Internationale D’Orientation Professionnelle. 
The Association has no official English name, but is 
referred to in this article as both the International 
Association of (for) Vocational Guidance and Inter- 
national Vocationa! Guidance Association (IVGA). 
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stand the important role played by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in the rise 
of the vocational guidance movement out- 
side the United States. 

There have been questions raised as to 
ILO’s connection with the movement, be- 
cause many have considered guidance more 
a part of an educational organization such 
as UNESCO. UNESCO, however, felt that 
although it would like to assist in the im- 
plementation of the vocational guidance 
recommendations of the 31st Session of ILO 
it had no international organization to 
which it might turn for recommendations 
on how its service could best be employed. 
It was this 31st Session in San Francisco in 
1948 that led up to the fairly well-known 
Recommendation No. 87 on Vocational 
Guidance, which was adopted by ILO at 
Geneva in 1949. This recommendation de- 
fined vocational guidance as: 


. . . Assistance given to an individual in solving 
problems related to occupational! choice and prog- 
ress with due regard for the individual's charac- 
teristics and their relation to occupational oppor- 
tunity” 


It was this recommendation that played 
an important part in bringing about the 
first Paris conference of the IVGA. At this 
mecting, representatives from the 11 nations 
outlined the development of the vocational 
guidance movement in their countries and 
elected officers. The officers elected at this 
time looked upon themselves as members 
of a provisional committee and reserved 
seats for representatives of other countries. 

The second planning conference, held at 
Geneva in 1952, brought together repre- 


* International Labor Conference, Recommenda- 
tion No. 87, concerning Vocational Guidance. Ap- 


pendix D, p. 1. 


sentatives from 11 countries. Here it was 
decided that IVGA should adopt a constitu- 
tion to clearly state the goals and purposes 
of the Association. The training of voca- 
tional counselors was also stressed by those 
attending this conference. 


Principal Aims 

At this time, Emile Lobet of Belgium, 
president of the Association, suggested the 
following as the principal means by which 
the IVGA could carry out its work: (1) or- 
ganization of international seminars and 
establishment of teams for field work in 
various countries; (2) creation of interna- 
tional funds for scholarships for study and 
research; (3) creation of international funds 
for travel scholarships; and (4) establish- 
ment of an international service for collect- 
ing, publishing, and distributing material 
concerning vocational guidance. 

Before the conference adjourned, the as- 
sembly confirmed the authority given the 
president and chose Brussels as the provi- 
sional headquarters for the International 
Association. 

Paris was the scene of the third meeting, 
held in 1952. At this conference the presi- 
dent said that correspondance with various 
international organizations had confirmed 
the fact that there was a demand for any 
assistance IVGA could give through its 
work. Here it was also indicated that the 
international seminars proposed at the 
previous meeting should be open to repre- 
sentatives from international and national 
organizations, people working in the field 
of vocational guidance, and delegates from 
countries where vocational guidance has not 
yet been established. 

It required one and a half years from the 
first meeting in Paris until the IVGA 
adopted its constitution which gave it the 
status of an officially recognized movement. 
The constitution was adopted at a confer- 
ence held in Brussels in 1953. 

The following principles were unani- 
mously agreed upon as the basis for the new 
constitution: 

1. The constitution should make sure 
that the decisions that were going to be 
made by the International Association were 
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made by those actively engaged in voca- 
tional guidance, together with their co- 
workers. 

2. The International Association should 
stimulate the establishment and the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance in the 
different countries and at the same time be 
aware of the possibility that one or several 
member countries might try to dominate 
the International Association. 

At this conference, President Lobet men- 
tioned that 20 scholarships, each of 5,000 
(Belgian) francs, were available for voca- 
tional counselors who wished to study in 
Belgium. He urged the members of IVGA 
to take action in their own countries to 
establish such scholarships and referred in 
this connection to Article II of the constitu- 
tion, which states: 


The object of the Association shall be to promote 
contacts between the divers persons and organi- 
zations associated with the work of vocational 
guidance and to contribute to its development in 
cooperation with national and international or- 
ganizations, whether official or private. The 
Association shall be a non-profit-making body. 


1953 Program 


After extensive preparation, the first in- 
ternational seminar was held in Italy in 
April, 1953, under the auspices of the 
Italian Ministry of Education. Attendance 
at this seminar was rather large considering 
the short history of the International Asso- 
ciation. There were 105 participants from 
16 countries, including professional people 
working in the guidance field, medical 
officers, administrators, psychologists, uni- 
versity professors, and social workers. ILO 
and the Council of Europe each had one 
representative, as had the United States. 

The participants, divided into study 
groups, discussed: (1) organization of voca- 
tional guidance services: legislation, admini- 
strative regulations, and finances; (2) the 
staff of vocational guidance offices: profes- 
sional training, qualifications, ethics, and 
status; (3) the different stages of vocational 
guidance: preparation (preorientation), vo- 
cational guidance, and follow up; (4) indi- 
vidual case study of vocational guidance: 
composition of different forms, and practical 
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implications; (5) vocational guidance for 
handicapped persons, and rehabilitation; 
and (6) vocational guidance and migration, 
including surplus labor and economic 
planning. 

According to the ILO representative, dif- 
ferences in the conception of vocational 
guidance were quite apparent at this semi- 
nar. At one extreme was the country in 
which the vocational guidance service is 
looked upon as an integral part of the labor 
employment service and consequently is 
placed under the Ministry of Labor. At the 
other extreme, in some countries guidance 
is regarded as a part of the educational sys- 
tem with the counselors attached to schools 
and universities. The ILO representative 
stressed the fact that as far as ILO is con- 
cerned vocational guidance is the help given 
an individual in order to solve the problems 
related to the choice of a career and to 
vocational advancement. 


Counselor Preparation 


Recommendations made at this seminar 
concerning the training of future counselors 
consisted of: 


1. Candidates for the training leading to 
an officially recognized diploma in guidance 
should be at least 22 years of age and have 
completed their secondary education suc- 


cessfully. (France: Baccalaureat; Ger- 
many: Abitur; etc.) This secondary educa- 
tion may be said to be the equivalent of a 
two-year program at an average American 
college. This special training, theoretical 
and practical, should extend over a period 
of three or four years. Supplementary train- 
ing should be organized on a national scale 
for all vocational guidance counselors. 

2. After graduation from secondary 
school, when the candidate is about 20, it is 
desirable that he gain experience in the 
world of work by engaging in an occupa- 
tion. He will therefore be about 22 years 
old before entering the special training pro- 
gram for the counseling profession. Be- 
fore he is admitted to such training, the can- 
didate should pass a medical and psycho- 
logical examination to ascertain that he is 
suited for the profession. The schedule 
for the training program should be: 
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Course of Study Hours 

Psychology (General, Developmental, Differ- 
ential, Social) 

Biology and Physiology 

Pathology (including Psycho-Pathology) 

Economics 

Scientific Organization of Labor 

Hygiene, Prevention and Security of Labor 

Labor Legislation 

Study of Jobs (including visits) 

Statistics 

Interview Techniques 

Practice with Psychological Tests (except 
Projective—counselors who wish to apply 
Projective Tests must take additional train- 
ing) 

Education, including Organization 

Administration and Documentation 

Case Study 


This totals about 1,300 clock hours which 
should be devoted to class room and prac- 
tical experiences. The seminar further sug- 
gested that the teaching staff for such a 
training program should consist of regular 
university professors and experts in the vari- 
ous specialized fields. 

The second international seminar, held 
in Germany, made clear the rapid growth 
of IVGA. In all, 27 countries and about 450 
participants took part. 


Affiliation With UNESCO 


In 1954, just two years after officially 
organizing, the IVGA was approved as a 
consultative member of UNESCO at the 
UNESCO General Conference in Monte- 
video. At this conference, the IVGA was 
granted two subventions of $2,000 each for 
1955 and 1956 as a contribution toward the 
costs of organizing meetings of the execu- 
tive and planning committees, as well as 
publication costs. Approval of the IVGA 
by UNESCO seemed to indicate the begin- 
ning of a new period in the history of the 
International Association. 

The first conference to be arranged after 
affiliation with UNESCO was held in 
Luxembourg in 1955. Here the third inter- 
national seminar was postponed to 1957 
and 1958 was set as the date for a World 
Congress on Vocational Guidance to be 
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held in Brussels. According to preliminary 
plans, the IVGA is counting on from 500 
to 600 participants at this Congress. 

In his 1955 report, the president also 
informed members that IVGA was at that 
time officially supported by the governments 
of Belgium, France, West Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Saar, and Spain. 
Furthermore, the Swiss Vocational Counse- 
lors and the Inter-Scandinavian Association 
of Vocational Counselors had joined the 
IVGA. It was also reported at this meeting 
that although Argentina, India, Japan, 
Mexico, the United States, Belgian Congo, 
and Ruana-Urundi had all been contacted 
by the International Association they 
had not as yet entered into concrete affilia- 
tions with IVGA. 


Some Evaluative Remarks 

It seems to the writer that he has been 
fortunate in being able to write the history 
of the IVGA while studying counseling and 
guidance in the United States. In this way, 
he has had the opportunity to compare the 
vocational guidance services in Europe with 
those offered in America. The history and 


development of the guidance movement in 
the United States has convinced him that 
the vocational guidance movement as repre- 
sented by the International Association will 
more or less have to follow the American 


pattern in years to come. This, however, 
will depend largely on general socio-eco- 
nomic development in the various countries. 
Operating an extensive student personnel 
service is an expensive enterprise for society, 
regardless of the fact that such service will 
contribute to a more efficient society in the 
long run. 

In a society where all the youngsters at- 
tend school until the age of 17 or 18, the 
schools are certainly the best place for oper- 
ating a guidance service, as all the students 
can be reached through the school system. 
These conditions are not typical, however, 
in most of the countries that have been 
represented at the IVGA seminars. In most 
countries, the average citizen does not at- 
tend school regularly above the age of 13 or 
14 and the guidance he might need during 
the period of adolescence is no longer the 
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responsibility of the schools. The tendency 
has been, therefore, in many countries, to 
let the youth employment service, in addi- 
tion to its regular placement work, take care 
of any guidance that might be offered to the 
young citizen. 

But there is now a definite tendency in 
many countries outside the United States to 
extend the regular school program so that 
most of the young people will attend school 
to about the same age as in the United 
States. On the other hand, there is in most 
countries opportunity enough for starting a 
guidance service in the various secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities. This has 
on the whole not been done, and it seems 
that the IVGA has here a challenging task 
to work for the integration of the guidance 
service into the educational system. 

The reason why this has not yet been done 
might be that the IVGA seems to lack a uni- 
fying idea behind its work. So far its ac- 
tivities have been more concerned with 
techniques, and there has not been adopted 
a basic philosophy on which the work could 
be founded. Therefore, the writer must 
conclude that the cause for this state of 
affairs is that the vocational guidance move- 
ment of the IVGA has not yet been placed 
within the framework where it basically 
should be—namely, education. 

Looking back at the development which 
the International Association has gone 
through since its first meeting in 1951, it 
appears that the IVGA has proved in the 
course of these five years that its work is of 
great importance to the establishment and 
improvement of vocational guidance serv- 
ices in the various countries. The two semi- 
nars which have been held have been met 
with an interest holding great promise for 
the future work of vocational guidance on 
an international level. Furthermore, the 
IVGA has reached conclusions that appear 
to be of the utmost importance in under- 
standing the true nature of guidance services 
in the different countries. It should be re- 
membered that in many countries the au- 
thorities had no previous concept of voca- 
tional guidance at all. Through their par- 
ticipation in IVGA they have come to realize 
the complex nature of vocational guidance. 
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Action Research Improves an Aspect 
Of Elementary School Guidance 


IRA J. GORDON 


[* THE elementary school, the relation be- 
tween parents and teachers is an impor- 
tant aspect of the guidance program. Many 
attempts have been made to increase the 
amount and level of communication be- 
tween parents and teachers as a method of 
aiding the total development of the child. 
Since most elementary schools have no pro- 
fessional guidance person, except on a dis- 
trict or area or county-wide basis, the task 
of fulfilling this function of the guidance 
program rests with the teachers themselves. 

The following is a description of an ac- 
tion research project by four teachers! in 
Tampa, Florida, conducted as a part of 
their work in a classroom teachers work 
conference at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The project was conducted 
under the author's supervision and with 
consulting help from Dr. Victor Johnson, 
Director of Guidance in the Florida State 
Department of Education. 

The group met four weekends, each about 
two months apart. The basic action re- 
search design presented in Corey and in 
Gordon, i.e., defining a problem area, for- 
mulation of action hypotheses, data gather- 
ing, analysis of new hypotheses, further data 
gathering, analysis and tentative conclusions, 
was followed. 

The initial problem developed was: If 


Ina J. Gorpon is Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


+The four teachers who were involved in this 
project are Ann Bock, Alice Cornelius, Bertha Hord, 
and Frances Hufford. 
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there were a complete understanding of the 
aims of parent-teacher conferences, more 
parents would seek conferences and there 
would be a better rapport between parents, 
teachers, and children at all times. 

The group decided that parent-teacher 
conferences could be improved if parents, 
teachers, and children could see a “model” 
conference on TV which conveyed to them 
what guidance people believed to be basic 
principles of a good conference. 

The first step in the plan to test this was 
to gather data from reading (see Bibliog- 
raphy) as to what was considered a “good” 
parent-teacher relationship. 

The second step was to find out what 
parents, teachers, and pupils perceived a 
conference to be. A questionnaire, de- 
veloped to tap these attitudes, was given 
in three schools. 

Analysis of these two sources of data, 
readings and the answers of teachers, par- 
ents, and children, led these four teachers 
to develop a model conference emphasizing 
the following points: 

1. More and more schools are making use 
of conferences for communication between 
parent, teacher, and children. 

2. One of the most important points for 
parents and teachers to remember is that 
worth-while conferences must be planned. 

3. The teacher must have concrete ex- 
amples of the child’s work, activity, and 
records available for observation. 

4, It is helpful if the parent has a pre- 
pared list of pertinent questions and sug- 
gestions ready for the conference. 


5. There should be at least two scheduled 
conferences a year. 

6. Parents and teachers can get acquainted 
and additional information about the child 
is gained through conferences. 

7. Scholastic, academic, and physical and 
social progress of child is pointed up for 
parent and teacher. 

8. Techniques of studying and learning 
can be emphasized in a conference. 

9. Parent and teacher can become aware 
of progress of whole child. 

10. Parents with children who have no 
“problems” can benefit from such confer- 
ences. 

11. Children should be involved in the 
conference, although they need not be pres- 
ent the whole time. 

These teachers then wrote a script and 
presented their “conference” on the com- 
mercial TV station in Tampa which gave 
them 15 minutes one morning a week before 
the schools’ regular conference date. Notes 
were sent home with the children of the 
three schools involved, informing their par- 
ents of the date, time, and nature of the TV 


program. 
Parents, Children, Teachers Report 


After the next conference day, a survey 
was made to determine whether the pro- 
gram communicated and resulted in im- 
proved attitudes and better conferences. 
Data gathered from parents, teachers, and 
children led to the conclusion that the fol- 
lowing changes took place in the thinking 
of interested persons viewing the television 
program. Parents felt more aware of the 
need for planned conferences involving the 
welfare of the whole child; follow-ups of 
suggestions made by parents and teachers 
in conference were thought to be the best 
procedures for helping a child to improve. 

Children contacted liked being included 
in a parent-teacher conference; they wished 
that more information concerning their 
work could have been included, such as 
reading, reports on art, etc.; only one child 
indicated no more conferences were desired; 
the children liked having the parent know 
how they did their work at school. 

Teachers expressed awareness of impor- 


tance for cordiality as a means of freeing 
parent and child of any apprehension; 
teachers saw a need of positive approach, 
even when weaknesses were pointed out; 
teachers realized importance of using tact 
and diplomacy in terminating conference on 
schedule, yet making parent feel welcome to 
return. The teachers also reported: 

1. Conferences helped teachers gain in- 
sight into children’s backgrounds which 
was beneficial in understanding problems. 

2. Teachers received valuable information 
which helped them understand child's 
behavior. 

3. Teachers found parents very coopera- 
tive and interested in child's problems and 
scholastic progress. 

4. Parents made an effort to be very punc- 
tual. 

5. Parents with children who had no prob- 
lems were as grateful for conferences as 
were the parents of those with problems. 

6. Parents’ friendliness and genuine in- 
terest in school gave the teachers a warm 
feeling. 

7. It was notable that there were fewer 
“dropper-inners”—parents seemed to be 
more aware of the need for planned con- 
ferences. 

8. Conferences provided opportunity for 
teachers to explain methods and techniques 
used in teaching subject-matter. 

This project has implications beyond the 
improvement of these conferences. These 
teachers reported a great increase in their 
own feelings of professional adequacy; they 
felt that the task they had attempted, with 
intermittent help, was so challenging and 
the results so rewarding that in the process 
they had raised their own self-esteem and, 
therefore, felt more able to serve children 
and parents from a guidance point of view. 

This change in their self-concepts is per- 
haps more significant for in-service educa- 
tion than the goals they accomplished. 

In-service education of an action research 
type can serve to: 

1. Aid in the solution of guidance prob- 
lems facing the elementary school. 

2. Provide teachers with professional re- 
search findings and suggestions in the guid- 
ance literature. 
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3. Enable teachers to increase their own Mery, © 
feelings of adequacy as professionals, a feel- 
ing which will in turn be reflected in their Fostering mental health in our schools. 1950 

; Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
total classroom behavior. riculum Development, Washington, D. C. 
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TEST MATERIALS AFFECTED BY POSTAL RATE BILL 


The postal rate bill H. R. 5836 which went into effect on August | 
contains a section which deals with fourth class mail and so affects those 
engaged in educational measurement. Section 206 (d), the essential por- 
tion so far as the field of testing is concerned, reads in part: 

SEC. 206. “(d) The following materials when in parcels not exceeding 
seventy pounds in weight may be sent at the postage rate of 9 cents for the 
first pound and 5 cents for each additional pound or fraction thereof, 
and this rate shall continue until otherwise provided by the Congress: 
(1) books permanently bound for preservation consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter or scholarly bibliography or reading matter with incidental 
blank spaces for students’ notations and containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of books; (2) sixteen-millimeter 
films and sixteen-millimeter film catalogs except when sent to commercial 
theaters; . . . (4) printed objective test materials and accessories thereto 
used by or in behalf of educational institutions in the testing of ability, 
aptitude, achievement, interests, and other mental and personal qualities 
with or without answers, test scores, or identifying information recorded 
thereon in writing or by mark; ... (6) manuscripts for books, periodical 
articles, and music.” The provisions of Section 206 were amended by 
striking out the words “over eight ounces” wherever they appeared and 
inserting in place of them “sixteen ounces or over.” 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Ethics and Counseling for College 
To the Editor: 

That counselors have long been concerned with 
the ethics of counseling is a truism to anyone who 
has had any graduate training in the theory and 
practice of counseling. Many of the debates on 
this topic, however, have been more germane to 
the practice of psychotherapy than to the day-to- 
day work of the high school counselor. While the 
high school counselor should be concerned with the 
ethical and moral considerations inherent in the 
situation imposed by the student who admits to an 
infraction of the law, he should give at least equal 
thought to the ethical considerations inherent in 
his counseling for college. It would be hoped that 
his college counselees would greatly outnumber his 
lawbreaking counselees! 

With the anticipated increase in the number of 
college-aspiring pupils expected by 1960, at least 
two problems of an ethical nature may reach serious 
proportions. The first of these, admittedly, is not 
entirely within the ranks of our profession to con- 
trol, at least in the high school of typical size where 
the hiring'is done by the principal or by the Board 
of Education. But nonetheless our status as a 
profession will be in jeopardy when the major 
criterion for the employment of a counselor is his 
skill, facility, or legerdemain in getting pupils ad- 
mitted to college. This is possibly a current phe- 
nomena only in the Northeast where the private 
prestige colleges are most numerous. It is not, 
however, a recent development, as the writer can 
attest. Several years ago I was queried during an 
employment interview as to how many college 
admission officers I knew personally on a first name 
basis. The assumption appeared to be that there 
was a direct relationship between the number of 
college admissions officers known and the number 
of graduates who would be admitted to college. 
It is a development which we possibly have fos- 
tered unconsciously in an attempt to gain status 
for ourselves. 

The ethical consideration, however, is implied 
rather than explicit. The concern appears to be 
with how many pupils a counselor can get admitted 
to college and not with how many will be gradu- 
ated from college. Should we not be more con- 
cerned with the pupil’s probable chances of suc- 
cess in college rather than whether he can get 
through the front door come September? Do we not 
encourage this perspective of our role when we talk 


about how many pupils we placed in college rather 
than how many were admitted? 

The second problem, unlike the first, is entirely 
within our individual control. If, as college ad- 
missions officers lead us to believe, our recommenda- 
tions are an important criterion of the admissions 
procedures, then what is our responsibility to the 
pupil for whom we cannot write a favorable recom- 
mendation? 

Admittedly, the nature of counseling for college 
will depend to a certain extent upon the philo- 
sophic orientation of the counselor. In most high 
schools, however, it is likely that the counselor will 
discuss the results of various measures of ability, 
aptitude) achievement, and interest with the pupil 
in relation to some colleges, possibly of the coun- 
selee’s choosing. And in most schools there will 
be some such interviews from which the conclu- 
sions drawn will not be particularly encouraging 
for the pupil's plans. It is in cases of this border- 
line nature, we are advised by college admission 
officers, that our recommendations may be highly 
important. Assuming this to be so, then should we 
not also include in the data which we discuss with 
the pupil the nature of the recommendation which 
we can write? Or do we simply discuss the objec- 
tive data, give the pupil little encouragement and 
then, unbeknowst to him, administer the coup de 
grace with our recommendation. If on the other 
hand we write a recommendation that is not justi- 
fied, are we being honest with the college admis- 
sions officer who presumably will take action based 
at least in part on our recommendation? Is it being 
fair to the pupil when his chances of completing 
college are very remote? And what of the pupils 
of the future? Should they not expect their school 
and their college advisor to have reputations for 
honest and _ straightforward recommendations? 
Whatever the decision, however, there is an ethical 
consideration present. 

If counseling for college has an ethical base, then 
it should not matter how many college admissions 
officers a counselor knows. Further, if a counselor 
is to maintain any integrity, he must discuss the 
nature of his recommendation with his college- 
aspiring counselee of questionable college poten- 
tial. Integrity is not enough, however, as the writer 
fully realizes. Such a counselor must also have 
fortitude, as well as the faith and support of his 
supervisor and Board of Education. 

Lest we forget our professional obligations, let 
the last word be Webster's: “Ethical . . . (2) Con- 
forming to professional standards of conduct.” 


Rosert E. Wurtz 

Guidance Director 

Island Trees High School 

Island Trees, Levittown, New York 
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A Tribute 


To the Editor: _ 

The 15th of March just past marks the end of 
an era in counseling. On that date Shirley Hamrin 
died and a few days later in one of the quiet old 
churches in Evanston, linois, site of Northwestern 
University where he had headed the guidance 
department for a good many years, his casket lay 
in state before a mute crowd of some 500 mourners. 
Quietly and without pomp, he passes from the 
scene at a time when the guidance movement which 
he sparked in his lifetime shows signs of a meta- 
morphosis through new emphases and techniques. 

Dr. Hamrin was never an intellectual force in 
the nation’s guidance community. He represented 
instead the role of mentor, leader, guiding hand. 
His books (11 of them) are far from sophisticated 
in the light of contemporary thinking, but they are 
unpretentious and have filled a real need in inter- 
preting guidance to the “lay teacher” and to the 
semi-initiate in the earlier and middle formative 
days of the movement. I confess I have never really 
read them myself except for snatches here and 
there. But Shirley Hamrin’s contribution did not 
lie in his writings, though he himself may have 
thought otherwise. His was basically the influence 
of a truly great teacher and can be looked upon as 
something of a “kingmaker,” a setter of policy and 
coordinator, as it were. 

He figured significantly in promoting and setting 
up guidance programs in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges throughout the country. He 
is said to have “developed” more college deans than 
any other academic figure in the country and has 
undoubtedly influenced student personnel work in 
a great many institutions of higher learning. He 
was one of the nation’s most sought-after dinner 
and commencement speakers and generally set a 
pace that was almost impossible to meet. But it 
was at and through the University that his major 
influence was felt. 

Although I knew Shirley Hamrin for some 20 
years, I cannot say that I was ever close to him. 
Perhaps for that reason I can be a bit more objec- 
tive about his personality and his role in the guid- 
ance movement. He was a moving force in many 
an agency, from SRA to IPA and NVGA, instituted 
Northwestern's summer guidance programs, was 
director of N. U.’s University College-evening divi- 
sion, and was active in I don’t know how many 
other functions. But he remained a relatively 
simple man, dedicated to his field, loyal to his 
colleagues and students. A father-figure to his 
Ph.D. candidates, in whom he confided at times his 
doubts about sacrosanct professional figures and 
shibboleths, he tended in his own quiet way to do 
battle against academic bureaucratic practices. 
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Although he represented what has been termed 
a sort of watered-down ecletic approach in his texts, 
in actual practice he foreshadowed Fieldler and 
his de-emphasis of technique and theory variables, 
for years stressed the personality developmental 
approach Super has more recently attempted to 
synthesize, even presaged the problems inherent in 
the VA counseling programs of the early 40's by 
pointing up the defects in the directive-clinical test 
interpretation approach. However, he identified 
with no particular school but remained to the end 
honest to his principles of basically training coun- 
selors for effective leadership and for constructive 
service to clients. 

If his graduate programs were deficient in what 
we now term personality dynamics, he always 
managed to direct his students into appropriate 
channels for this training, cutting across depart- 
mental lines and other impedimenta to achieve his 
aims. He instituted considerable research but 
never sought such recognition in his own behalf, 
though he sometimes decried the fact that he had 
not effected a coordinated program of such studies. 
Yet if all the research papers done under his aegis 
were collected and classified, a definite pattern 
would probably emerge—rehabilitation studies of 
the physically and emotionally handicapped, test 
validation and achievement research, leadership 
and prediction studies, analyses of occupational in- 
terests, etc., covering aspects significant to every 
division of APGA. 

Aware of the importance of the intra-psychic 
processes, he was on the periphera of counseling 
psychology without ever really becoming engrossed 
in the field himself, tending rather to identify with 
“guidance” per se. Yet it is through men such as 
Professor Hamrin, who stressed the practical aspect 
of the client-counselor relationship, that we are now 
evolving an amalgam of clinical and counseling 
psychology with an empirical “guidance” base. 

Sharp-eyed and alert to the end, he leaves us a 
personal and professional heritage of which we may 
all be proud. 

WituiaM Kir-Stimon 

Chief, Personnel Counseling Service 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Confusion Surrounding “Human Engineering” 
To the Editor: 


The letter (“Human Engineering Function 
Neglected” by Elliott Schieffelin, March, 1958, com- 
menting upon “Human Engineering—A New Occu- 
pation” by George A. Peters and Lewis R. Drumm, 
December, 1957) is of great interest because it 
demonstrates the confusion which currently exists 
in regard to terminology and function of Human 


Engineers. This is particularly important because 
of the increasing emphasis regarding state certifica- 
tion, registration, and licensing among so many 
professional groups. There are legal restrictions in 
many states as to who may use the term engineer 
or claim to do professional engineering work. 
Without proper clarification, this can only lead to 


further confusion, foster greater misunderstanding, 
and create future interprofessional difficulties. 
Actually, there are four different groups now 
employing the term human engineering. Perhaps 
the oldest group performs the vocational testing 
and occupational guidance services described in 
Schieffelin’s letter. Another group utilizes the term 


FIGURE 1 
General Occupational Nomenclature Used in Human Factors Engineering 


Descriptive Title 


Typical Activities 


Related Areas or Job Titles 


Human Factors Engineering An occupational field where special em- Human Engineering 


Human Factors Engineer 


Human Factors Consultant 


Human Factors Research 


Specialist 


phasis is placed upon determination of 
the optimum task allocation and mode 
of interaction between humans and the 
machine systems they operate, monitor 
or maintain. 


A professionally trained Engineer with 


special human factors training, and/or 
experience. Determines feasability and 
has responsibility for the implementa- 
tion of human factors principles in 
design engineering. 


A professionally trained Scientist who is 


primarily engaged in consulting activi- 
ties relating to the applied aspects of 
human factors engineering. Gathers, 
translates and interprets the pure re- 
search of various specializations so as 
to make appropriate recommendations 
to the design engineer. Primarily con- 
cerned with human factors research 
and its possible applications to industry. 


A Research Scientist concerned primarily 


with experimental design and the ac- 
cumulation of basic research data relat- 
ing to the field of human factors engi- 
neering. These research findings are 
usually published in restricted technical 
reports or in various professional jour- 
nals and are usually stated in the tech- 
nical jargon of the research scientist's 
specialty. Often there may be little 
direct concern with possible applica- 
tions to industry. 


Biotechnology 
Ergonomics 
Engineering Psychology 
Biomechanics 
Psychotechnology 
Applied Experimental 
Psychology 
Aviation Psychology 


Mechanical Engineer 


Industrial Engineer 
Electronics Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Automotive Engineer 


Physiologist (Applied) 

Physician (Orthopaedic or 
Flight Surgeon) 

Anthropologist 

Sociologist 

Physicist 

Industrial Designer 

Mathematical Statistician 

Biophysicist 

Psychologist (Experimental, 
Physiological, Systems 
Analysis, Industrial, or 
Human Factors) 


Any of the above occupa- 
tional specialists 
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human engineering to describe a set of beliets, 
expounded with religious fervor in newspaper ad- 
vertisements and pamphlets, which claim that many 
commonly used foods (cola beverages, white bread, 
candy) and such things as tobacco and alcohol are 
“poisonous” to humans. Another group of engi- 
neers feel that engineering education should be 
humanized by including instruction pertaining to 
the “mental bodies” which supposedly influence 
the human “mind,” “mental balance,” “construc- 
tive thinking” by “inspiration” received through 
the pineal body. But the vast majority of those 
utilizing the term human engineering and the 
occupational group described in our article deal 
only incidentally with vocational testing, generally 
regard food as a source of nourishment and pleas- 
ure, and feel that the “influence” of the pineal 
body is outside the province of their expert knowl- 
edge. They are primarily concerned with the en- 
gineering design of “hardware” or concrete material 
things such as missiles, automobiles, and consumer 
products. 


Perhaps the proposed occupational nomenclature 
(Ficure 1, adapted from Peters, G. A., & Seminara, 
J. L., Alias the Human Engineer, Naval Human 
Engineering Bulletin, February, 1957; and, “Human 
Engineering—an Outmoded Term, American Psy- 
chologist, in press) will somewhat clarify the inter- 
professional relationships and functions of the hu- 
man engineer. As can be seen, the use of the term 
human engineer is discouraged, and the term 
Human Factors is suggested as the basic generic 
term. It should be noted that the professional 
organization in this area is called the Human 
Factors Society of America. This not only pro- 
vides legal and semantic clarification in accordance 
with current occupational usage but may serve to 
eliminate some of the confusion apparently gen- 
erated by the overlapping and widespread use of 
the term human engineering. 

Grorce A. PETERS 

Psychological Research Associates, Inc. 
West Coast Facility 

Encino, California 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


OccupaTiIONs AND VALUES, by Morris 
Rosenberg. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957. 158 pp. $4.00. 


ance it has been assumed that an individ- 
ual’s values play an important role in occu- 
pational choices. In a sense, the degree to 
which anticipated occupational patterns 
satisfy the individual's needs and values may 
“trigger” the final decision. However, re- 
search on the subject of values has not been 
extensive, and counselors have had to de- 
pend primarily upon their clinical skills. 
In Occupations and Values, Rosenberg has 
reported research which may add a cubit to 
this relative void in professional understand- 


Fro THE beginning of vocational guid- 


ings. 

Tsing a questionnaire, Rosenberg sur- 
veyed nearly 3,000 Cornell University stu- 
dents in 1950, approximately 1,500 Cornell 
students in 1952, and a nation-wide sample 
of more than 4,500 college students in 1952. 
Several interesting outcomes were reported, 
including seven occupational values: “ (1) 
Permit me to be creative and original, (2) 
Use my special abilities and aptitudes, (3) 
Permit me to be helpful to others, (4) Work 
with people rather than things, (5) Give me 
status and prestige, (6) Chance to earn a 
good deal of money, (7) Stable, secure fu- 
ture” (page 14). These values were ar- 
ranged according to the “psychological dis- 
tance” between them; i.e., “creative” values 
are psychologically most distant from “secu- 
rity” values. Furthermore, these values were 
studied in several ways, such as in relation 
to students who were planning to enter dif- 
ferent occupations, and in relation to se- 
lected personality factors, social determi- 
nants, and changes in occupational choice. 
The volume is packed with statistical data 
and challenging inferences from those data. 
One of the major conclusions drawn by 
Rosenberg is: “Our point is to indicate that 
the potentiality for matching particular in- 
dividual values and needs with occupations 
which may satisfy them is strong. Even if 
perfect matching does not occur, however, 
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the principle of psychological distance . . . 
would suggest that the individual can at 
least find an occupation which will satisfy 
one of his _ psychologically contiguous 
values” (pages 126-127). The counselor 
might well consider and further test this 
concept in his daily work. 

The reviewer was disappointed with sev- 
eral conditions ordinarily associated with 
sound research procedures. First, much of 
the study's rationale depends upon the ex- 
tent to which it is possible to differentiate 
values. Rosenberg, on the basis of a limited 
questionnaire item, established his value 
sequence. It was impossible to find the 
source of his original list of the 10 values 
for the questionnaire item. Furthermore, 
there were no reasons given for discarding 
three of the alternate values. His list, un- 
less it had research origins, might well have 
influenced his findings. 

Second, it is impossible to judge the ade- 

uacy of the student ang sampled at 
Cornell University and later in a nation- 
wide survey. Apparently it was assumed 
that there was safety in large numbers. 

Third, students were grouped by their 
preference for college majors and presum- 
ably for occupational choices. The title of 
the book is, consequently, somewhat mis- 
leading. Any vocational counselor is well 
aware of students who pursue an engineer- 
ing or law course with the sole purpose of 
utilizing such specialized preparation as an 
entree into some other field, such as busi- 
ness administration. Or, as a last resort, 
science majors become teachers. A given 
group of college majors may, therefore, be 
heterogeneous value-wise. Rosenberg as- 
sumed that such a group was homogeneous. 

Fourth, he did not differentiate between 
the values of men and women choosing the 
same educational goal. The assumption, 
for example, that men choosing architecture 
and women choosing the same goal have the 
same value systems can be challenged in 
light of research with interests. At least, 
until proved otherwise, it is a dangerous 
assumption. 

These criticisms illustrate the observation 
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that research in one discipline can easily 
ignore somewhat similar studies in another 
iscipline. Some of the weaknesses in 
Rosenberg’s research design might easily 
have been avoided by perusing research by 

ychologists and vocational counselors. 
‘evertheless, the reviewer feels that the 
volume is stimulating reading and offers a 
wealth of testable hypotheses for the re- 
search-minded _individual.—Epwarp C. 
Roeser, Professor of Education, University 
of Michigan. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SurvivAL, by Brock 
Chisholm. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 92 pp. $2.50. 


nis 92-paGE book comprises the 1957 
Bampton Lectures in America, given at 
Columbia University. The subject matter 
of these lectures, as specified by the gift, may 
be theology, science, hygiene, or art. Dr. 
Chisholm, who is president of the World 
Federation for Mental Health and who was 
Director General of the World Health Or- 
nization for some years, has concerned 
imself with the present state of the world 


and man. He speaks for (mental) hygiene, 
but he does not neglect theology or science. 
One can have little quarrel with his diag- 
nosis of our dilemma or with his prescrip- 


tion. His prescription is strong medicine. 
It will also be highly unpalatable, and it 
certainly will not be taken until or unless 
most men everywhere are deeply convinced 
that the situation is indeed desperate, and 
that the survival of man is more important 
than the survival of his institutions. 

In his first lecture he points out that 
adaptability is the price of evolutionary 
survival and that man is now up against a 
completely novel situation—the possibility 
of self-destruction of the species—and one 
for which he is “historically, educationally, 
and morally” unprepared. So long as man 
clings to attitudes and beliefs of the past 
which are now irrelevant, he will have no 
future. It is only by completely abandon- 
ing old concerns that we can seriously con- 
sider and deal with our real problems— 
population growth, food supply, and a fair 
distribution of the world’s resources. None 
of our present institutions were designed to 
cope with these problems; even when our 
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attitudes are changing we have no institu- 
tions adequate for implementing the chan 
and little time to develop them. Our only 
hope is to adopt the true scientific attitude 
and scientific methods, by which he means 
fluidity of attitude on the basis of present 
knowledge and willingness to keep looking 
for more evidence. 

He notes that in the words of the Consti- 
tution of the WHO children should “live 
harmoniously in a changing total environ- 
ment.” Thus we expect of them what we 
cannot do ourselves and what we are in a 
fair way to prevent them from doing be- 
cause we teach them our own unchanging 
attitudes, even when after a lifetime of try- 
ing we have succeeded in discarding some 
of those that our parents taught us. He 
addresses himself particularly to the parents, 
and certainly they are key figures, but in 
order to follow his prescription they must 
deal not only with their children and them- 
selves but also directly with the established 
and powerful religious and political insti- 
tutions which have vested interests in main- 
taining the old attitudes and are ruthless 
in protecting these interests. It is, I think, 
true that some of these would rather see 
the death of man than the rejection of their 
doctrines. 

He speaks of the work of the United Na- 
tions and its organizations but observes that 
the UN has no initiative of its own, and the 
work of changing the world has to be done 
by all the individuals in the world. Finally, 
he suggests imagination has both an ex- 
ploratory and a safety-valve function and 
discusses in how many ways our freedom to 
think has been limited, particularly by re- 
ligious strictures. 

This is a courageous book by a thought- 
ful and anxious man. It is not clear 
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whether he dares hope that man may grow 
up fast enough to survive or not. So far as 
we know there has been no significant physi- 
cal evolution of man’s brain since he be- 
came man—indeed there has scarcely been 
time for this. The madly accelerating 
tempo of his unique form of evolution— 
cultural evolution—has enormously in- 
creased the complexity of his problems but 
not the adequacy of his nervous system. 
But there is good reason to suppose that 
very few, if any, men have made the most 
of their brains, and it is not impossible that 
the organ is adequate. Is man willing to 
use it?—ANNE Ror, Consulting Psychologist, 
New York City. 
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MeetInG CHILDREN’s EMOTIONAL NEEDS— 
A Guwe to Teacners, by Katherine 
D'Evelyn. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1957. 176 pp. $3.75. 


) i= CURRENT attack against educators who 
think it important that schools take ac- 
count of children’s emotional needs some- 
times is so hostile that it appears that a 
kind and understanding attitude towards 
kids will lead to the disintegration of our 
national defenses and a Red pillage of our 
homeland. D’Evelyn’s publication  (al- 
though it is not specifically concerned with 
the current controversy in education) prob- 
ably will be offensive to the advocates of 
the doctrine that if we get tough with 
Johnny he'll learn faster and better. To the 
author, education is concerned not only 
with the achievement of intellectual excel- 
lence but also with the development of 
democratic personalities able to be warm 
and respectful in their relations with others. 

D’Evelyn’s book is a guide for teachers to 
effective classroom practice. She points out 
initially that learning takes place in the 
classroom in an interpersonal context and 
that the quality of the interpersonal rela- 
tions between teacher and child, and child 
and child, will affect the amount and qual- 
ity of the learning that takes place and also 
the social and emotional development of 
the child. She then proceeds in the first 
section of the book to discuss the emotional 
needs of the young child, the intermediate 
pre-adolescent child, and the adolescent. 
The treatment of these needs, particularly 
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those of the adolescent, is incomplete, but 
in so far as it goes, sound and understand- 
ing. For example, D’Evelyn recommends 
that teachers support, accept, and respect 
their students, encourage their attempts to 
express themselves creatively, and guide and 
help them in their struggle to attain a 
genuine independence. She then offers 
suggestions regarding procedures to meet 
their needs, designating such procedures as 
the more than teaching (author's italics) 
which many teachers have been using, al- 
though sometimes unconsciously. 

The special needs of children who pre- 
sent problems of one sort or another are 
described in the second section of the book. 
Kids who steal, are aggressive and with- 
drawn, etc., are examined, and case histories 
are provided. The treatment for such kids 
is understanding, and a special point is 
made that certain types of background in- 
formation, e.g., the quality of the family 
relationships, must be obtained if the child 
is to be helped. Collaboration with the 
family, the school psychologist, and other 
specialized personnel is urged. 

In the third and final section of the book 
the reader is provided with suggestions on 
how to work with parents during the parent- 
teacher conference, and with the school 
psychologist. It is pointed out that certain 
special needs of children are best met by 
other community resources, ¢.g., case work 
agencies. 

D’Evelyn’s guide for teachers is simply 
written, amply illustrated with case mate- 
rial, and the approach to children is com- 
passionate and insightful. But, in addition 
to the brevity and incompleteness already 
noted, a number of questions come to mind 
regarding the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion and of publications of this type gen- 
erally. 

It is felt that, first, this problem of meet- 
ing children’s needs is more complex than 
is suggested by D’Evelyn, and that educa- 
tional practice will have to be modified con- 
siderably if the needs of so-called normal 
children are to be met. To do this, it seems 
to the reviewer that background informa- 
tion as extensive as the author recommends 
be compiled for children with problems, 
likewise will have to be compiled for the 
normal, It seems likely that teachers will 
have to have meaningful data for each in- 
dividual child on such diverse matters as 
the individual's growth pattern, the quality 
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of his family’s relationships, the nature of 
his peer group participation, his intelli- 
gence and interests, and the character of 
his personal adjustment, to mention a few 
of the factors that influence a child’s be- 
havior and determine his needs. Schools 
will have to make arrangements not only to 
collect such data but also will have to help 
teachers learn to use the data intelligently 
and make time provision for their assimila- 
tion and application. 

Secondly, the author does not explicitly 
present any systematic conceptualization of 
the nature of personality structure and 
functioning. Thus, while she is fully cog- 
nizant of unconscious motivation in ac- 
counting for behavior, she nowhere treats 
this matter in a methodical and orderly 
way. The reviewer feels that the need for 
practices and procedures recommended in 
the book would be more meaningful to 
teachers if a more effective rationale had 
been provided. 

Finally, and most serious, one must raise 
again the question the author herself raises 
in the last pages of her book regarding the 
effectiveness of a guide of this type in in- 
fluencing behavior in the classroom. The 
reviewer suspects it is rather ineffectual. 
What seems to be necessary to help teachers 
meet children’s needs is not a guide for 
teachers, no matter how excellent, but 
rather the provision of a systematic series 
of developmental experiences in which 
teachers gradually build up a fund of sci- 
entific knowledge about human behavior 
and come to experience and value the 
uniqueness of individual children. In such 
a program, D’Evelyn’s book could serve as 
one of a number of resources.—BeERNARD 
Peck, Assistant Professor, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland. 


Group Procepures Guipance, by Roy 
DeVerl Willey & W. Melvin Strong. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 548 
pp. $6.00. 


NOTHER TITLE for this book might be 

“Group Procedures in Education with 
Special Reference to Personal Adjustment 
and the Core Curriculum.” Obviously, such 
a title is too long to please a publisher's 
editor, but it accurately describes the con- 
tents. 
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Most attention is given to group proce- 
dures to be used in secondary schools. 
Group guidance under other than educa- 
tional auspices is ignored. This is a serious 
omission in view of the tremendous contri- 
bution of group workers in many commu- 
nity agencies to the theory and practice of 
group guidance. 

The influence of the senior author's view 
of guidance as expressed in his earlier books 
is clearly discernible in this one. He al- 
most equates the objectives of guidance 
services with those of all education. On 
page 16, however, the authors state that 
“guidance now embraces enough of profes- 
sional significance to exist in its own right.” 
On page 431—“Guidance may be defined as 
a mental hygiene approach to individual 
differences in children.” Throughout the 
book the theme is reiterated that “a vital 
part of the guidance program is found in 
the total curriculum,” especially in a core- 
program. If one can —— this pervasive 
view of guidance services, he will find this 
book a well stated reinforcement for his 
opinions. 

If, however, one prefers a more specific 
delineation of the objectives, scope, and 
functions of guidance services, this book is 
not his dish. 

The reviewer is frankly confused as to the 
audience to whom this book is addressed. 
A section on learning describes five learning 
theories in about seven pages and summa- 
rizes the principles of learning in two pages. 
On the other hand, 21 pages are devoted to 
discussion and illustration of role playing. 
Many other examples could be cited t 
support this reviewer's opinion that in 

laces the reader is regarded as a novice and 
in others as highly sophisticated. 

The book is filled with quotations pri- 
marily from the literature in education. 
Not all of these seem to be well integrated 
into the text. The authors frequently do 
not maximize the usefulness of quotations 
by drawing their implications to the reader's 
attention. Unfortunately, the authors ap- 
pear to have neglected much of the litera- 
ture in group psychotherapy, group dy- 
namics, group work in social welfare, and 
social psychology, to name a few areas from 
which exciting research and practices aré 
being constantly reported. The extensive 
bibliographies appended to each chapter, 
especially the chapter on personality change 
in the group process, indicate that the 
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- authors were aware of some of this body of 
information. 

This book invites comparison with Ben- 
nett’s “Guidance in Groups.” Both have 
their strengths. Bennett's is more soundly 
based in the theory of group behavior and 
change but is less oriented to the how-to- 
do-it approach. Neither is a truly satisfac- 
tory text for the graduate course in group 
guidance which this reviewer teaches. In- 
terestingly enough, each has an appendix 
which presents a specific example of a group 
procedure. 

Persons who are looking for help in im- 
proving group procedures within the cur- 
riculum will appreciate this book. For 
those who want a thorough exposition of 
what is known about the dynamics under- 
lying group procedures, this book is inap- 

ropriate. They would find more to their 
iking in such eae as the one by Cart- 
wright and Zander.—Ciirrorp P. Froen- 
LicH, Professor of Education, University of 
California. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES, 
by Raymond N. Hatch & Buford Steffire. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. vi-+ 499 pp. $6.50. 


SEFUL AS a text in graduate courses in 

the administration of guidance serv- 

ices in elementary and secondary schools, 

this book is one which merits the time and 

interest of the experienced school and guid- 
ance administrator as well. 

The first part is described by the authors 
as containing: “I. The major principles 
which underlie all sound administrative 
practice. 2. Means to understanding of the 
total pupil ae ry and the req- 
uisite qualifications of staff. 3. Discussion 
of organizational patterns and acquisition 
of staff. 4. Ways of estimating space re- 
quirements and determining budgetary 
needs. 5. A plan for evaluating the total 
— 6. Possible ways of initiating a 
guidance program and providing for con- 
tinued leadership.” 

On the whole, the authors quite admi- 
rably accomplished their stated mission of 
Part l. Their definitions of the three major 
functions of education—instruction, admin- 
istration, and personnel—are essentially in 
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terms of emphasis, with an inherent recog- 
nition of the central functions of education 
as being a fusion of the direct and indirect 
operations of each function in facilitating 
learning. The authors posit the guidance 
service as consisting of: the inventory serv- 
ice (the primary appraisal program and 
collection of data); the information service 
(occupational, educational, and personal— 
social information about the environment); 
the counseling service (with emphasis on 
individual adjustment); the placement serv- 
ice (post school activities); the follow-up 
service (evaluation of program outcomes). 

After presenting ——— of organization, 
staffing, principles for effective use of com- 
mittees, and dealing with other salient 
points of administration such as the flow of 
authority and methods of communication, 
Chapter 3 provides a more detailed descri 
tion of pupil personnel services. The sali- 
ent point 1s made that all of these in some 
way or other are related to the teaching 
function or “the provision of learning— 
often on a tutorial basis.” 


Illustrations of a variety of organizational 
patterns for both large and small school 
systems are provided. Specific job titles and 
descriptions of them as found in typical 
guidance programs and detailed statements 


of roles and functions in the more complex 
operations are most helpful. 

Regrettably, the chapters on organization 
and function are not well documented. 
The authors obviously have generalized 
from wide experience and observation. 
They have noted what they believe to be 
trends in the development of coordinated 
and centralized organizational patterns but 
do not offer supportive data for these ob- 
servations. A typical unsupported general- 
ization is: “A guidance program that must 
depend for its pet leadership on a 
coordinator wi service functions is 
doomed to professional inertia. Responsi- 
bility for primary leadership in the guid- 
ance program must be assumed by the 
superintendent or assigned by title to the 
next level of administration, or the struc- 
ture will be relatively ineffective” (au- 
thor’s italics) (pages 124-125). Until 
proved to the nage this reviewer will 
continue to believe that the functioning 
personnel staff may have a very real re- 
sponsibility for leadership based on their 
professional knowledge and insights. 

The authors review and pa er high- 
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lights of specialized programs of education 
and preparation of guidance workers. 
These include some considerations of per- 
sonal characteristics as well as recommended 
course work background. 

The presentation of a variety of proposals 
for physical set-up of guidance services and 
the attempt to evaluate the relative effec- 
tiveness of various kinds is a distinctive 
contribution. The discussion of budget is 
helpful in giving guidelines concerning 
dollar amounts. Regrettably, little sup- 
portive evidence is cited by means of which 
— for budget can be justified. 

strong chapter on evaluation points u 
the importance of this function in any ad- 
ministrative operation as a means of con- 
tinuing improvement of services. Various 
methods of evaluation, including measure- 
ment, experimentation, opinion research, 
and follow-up services are discussed with 
illustrative materials. 

The useful chapter on improving guid- 
ance services starts with a survey and analy- 
sis of the needs of pupil populations and 
concludes with helpful suggestions in re- 
gard to the timing and initiation of changes. 

Part II presents three detailed and elabo- 
rate community case studies centering 
around the school systems in each case, and 
more specifically the guidance functions. 
Not only do these provide excellent objec- 
tified examples for the administrator who 
would seek parallels with his ow’ situation, 
but they are also valuable teaching devices. 
A chapter entitled “A Guide to the Use of 
the Case Studies” illustrates how these case 
studies may be used instructionally. 

The remaining appendixes consist of 
guidance program check lists for teachers 
and students at elementary and secondary 
levels. The last appendix, an individual 
case study, represents a mixture of items, 
but most of the material seems more perti- 
nent to a book on counseling. 

The authors have dealt with some phases 
of administration which are somewhat 
unique in textbook treatments. The dis- 
cussion of certain legal implications, pro- 
vision of organizational structures, ant nl 
of physical facilities and budgets, treatment 
of evaluation and methods for improving 
services, all add up to make this a useful 
book. The organization and orientation of 
the book are manifestly practical and reflect 
a considerable accumulation of experience. 


The most notable defect of the book is the 
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contrast in documentative support of posi- 
tions in the various chapters. Though the 
critical student will question the means by 
which some of the generalizations were 
reached, this may be a valuable stimulant to 
further study and evaluation. If a book 
does this, then certainly it is accomplishing 
one of its major pur s.—DANIEL D. FEDER, 
Dean of Students, University of Denver. 


> 


Tue Sentence Comp.etTion Metnop, by 
Amanda R. Rohde. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1957. 284 pp. $7.50. 


|b SENTENCE completion method of in- 
vestigating personality is a valuable addi- 
tion to the repertoire of projective tests, and 
Dr. Rohde has done as much as anyone to 
bring it to its present state of usefulness and 
general acceptance. The test may be con- 
sidered an outgrowth of the word associa- 
tion method on the one hand and on the 
other a development from sentence comple- 
tions used as intelligence or achievement de- 
vices. Thus it can be traced back histori- 
cally both to Galton and to Ebbinghaus, but 
its use as a means of investigating person- 
ality did not begin until much later (1928). 
Not until World War II was it widely 
utilized, especially by the Armed Forces. 
The sentence completion method differs 
essentially from the usual questionnaire 
“personality tests in that it uses an indirect 
approach; thus encouraging the subject to 
reveal more readily his thoughts, fantasies, 
and emotional conflicts” (p. 3). He is pre- 
sented with from one to six words beginning 
a sentence which he may complete in any 
way he chooses. While so doing he may re- 
veal a great deal about himself, his defenses, 
conflicts, misperceptions, and distortions. 
The test under consideration in this book 


is an outgrowth of 15 years of clinical experi- 
ence and five years of experimental research 
with an older, 1940 version of the Rohde 


Sentence Completions. The aim was to 
produce a test broad enough to elicit mate- 
rial “around which emotional, social, and 
vocational adaptation revolve” and one 
which leads the subject gradually from 
“items of everyday life to the more inacces- 
sible areas of personality.” It can be given 
individually or in groups, does not take 
longer to administer than the usual class- 
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room period, and is supposedly comprehen- 
sible to all persons of mental age 10 and up. 
The author believes that more revealing 
responses can be obtained when sentences 
are phrased in the first rather than in the 
third person; e.g., “My mother . . .,” “My 
childhood . . .,” rather than “Parents usually 

or “Children believe Sixty-five 
sentences comprise the test. 

Rohde believes that this method will 
prove useful not only to experienced clini- 
cians but also “to social workers, vocational 
guidance counsellors, teachers, and others 
who deal with problems of interpersonal 
relations.” Even though they may not have 
developed skill in psychological testing nor 
have a background in abnormal psychology, 
they may be able to reach “important and 
valid deductions” without making elaborate 
formal analysis of the results. It should be 
— out here that they may also reach 
aulty conclusions and most certainly will 
miss a great deal which is of importance. 
To be sure, Rohde points out that the most 
penetrating results are obtained by experts 
who “systematically interpret the responses 
in accordance with a comprehensive set of 
behavior variables.” She gives explicit di- 
rections for scoring and wa ope which 
should be easily comprehensible to anyone 
familiar with Murray's conceptual scheme of 
personality variables: needs, presses, etc. 

Standardization of the test was carried out 
on junior high school students from a 
variety of locations and on veterans now sup- 
posedly well adjusted in the community and 
ranging in age from 24-45 years. A wide 
variety of occupational and educational 
levels was tapped. The results were com- 
pared with completions done by persons 
with various kinds of personality disorders, 
by psychoneurotics including a special group 
with speech deviations, and by schizo- 
phrenics from two widely separated Veterans 
Administration hospitals. All results were 
analyzed by Murray's system. The findings 
justify the claim of the Sentence Completion 
Test to be a valuable member of the group 
of projective devices investigating person- 
ality. It provides penetrating insight into 
the thinking and the problems of the person 
being tested, which are probably more often 
limited by lack of skill on the part of the 
examiner than by weaknesses of the test. 
Also, it lends itself easily to group testing 
and therefore can be time saving in schools 
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or as a screening device even when used 
alone. 

Nevertheless, it seems to this reviewer that 
the test is best used as part of a battery in 
combination with an intelligence test and 
other projectives, such as the Rorschach, 
Draw a Person Test, or Bender Gestalt. 
While all of these reveal, for example, the 
presence of anxiety, the Sentence Comple- 
tions show in a different fashion the specific 
attitudes lying back of the anxious feelings 
and give clues to situations or areas of ex- 
perience which may be responsible. The 
Sentence Completions more nearly parallel 
the Thematic Apperception Test in pri- 
marily disclosing content rather than struc- 
ture and provide a shorter, more easily 
administered examination. Thus a Care- 
fully chosen combination of tests for each 
subject will often include this test and 
present to the skillful clinician the best 
evaluation of the individual personality.— 
MarGaret Ives, Chief Psychologist, Saint 
Elizabeth's Hospital. 


GENERAL EpUCATION: EXPLORATIONS IN 
EVALUATION, by Paul M. Dressel & Lewis 
B. Mayhew. Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1954. 302 pp. 
$3.50. 


J FINAL report of the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education sum- 
marizes the experiences of 19 colleges and 
universities over a period of four years. 
Four academic disciplines were selected for 
intensive evaluation—social sciences, com- 
munications, science and humanities. <A 
special study was made of two pervasive ob- 
jectives—critical thinking and _ attitudes. 
As a result of this study, 18 tests or evalua- 
tion instruments were developed, new in- 
structional materials were assembled, and 
data were collected concerning gains on 
specially constructed instruments. The 
project was oriented favorably to the moti- 
vation of students learning through self 
evaluation (page 220). Throughout the re- 
port one finds repeated emphasis upon the 
expectation that general education experi- 
ences will influence students not only to 
know more but to be “different in the way 
he thinks, believes and behaves” (page 28). 

The authors report step-by-step proce- 
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dures which committees and workshops used 
to find agreement on objectives of courses; 
identification of “critical abilities”; analysis 
‘of topics; criteria for the selection of instruc- 
tional materials; and test items for common 
examinations. Since common knowledge of 
facts did not seem essential in the humani- 
ties course, evaluative criteria were defined 
in terms of changes in attitudes, interest, 
and in actual participation in creative and 
other related humanistic activities. Conse- 
quently, a humanities participation inven- 
tory was developed along with “Guides to 
Critical Analysis and a eae in the Hu- 
manities.” Special instruments were de- 
vised to measure improvements in critical 
thinking. 

None of the instruments yielded reliabili- 
ties above 0.90, but the reliabilities were 
judged sufficient to identify group differ- 
ences. Since there was no standardization 
of subject matter content in the various in- 
stitutions, the tests assumed the form 
of comprehensive examinations. Conse- 
quently, comparison of gains pre- and post- 
testing from one campus to another are 
difficult to interpret. 

The authors do point to institutional 
patterns of gains, but we do not know what 
differentiates institutions with respect to 
instructional methods, content of courses, 
and similar variables. It may well be that 
variations in content and emphasis from 
one campus to another would preclude im- 

rovement or changes in a general compre- 

ensive examination, either subject matter 
or all pervasive objectives such as critical 
thinking. Since the institutions were not 
described in terms of relevant differences, 
gains on the tests are difficult to interpret. 

With respect to the second pervasive ob- 
jective, changes in attitudes, this study re- 
ports appraisal in a very complex and diffi- 
cult endeavor. Desirable and desired atti- 
tudes resulting from general educational 
experiences were carefully defined, and the 
final form of the inventory consisted of 120 
statements distributed among these four 
categories: ideas and institutions; social 
groups; individuals; interpersonal relations 
and self (page 220). To this reviewer, an 
expectation that any course of instruction, 
general education or otherwise, would 
radically change even an impressionable 
freshman in such a comprehensive philo- 
sophic orientation is to expect too much. 
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These ambitious expectations were not real- 
ized except in a few instances. 

On pages 249-253 the authors state an in- 
teresting hypothesis of the effect upon inter- 
correlations among tests of general educa- 
tional objectives as a result of instruction. 
Such a program of instructions, they con- 
clude, should result in an individual who 
performs more consistently over a wide 
range of tests, and these tests should be more 
highly correlated as a result of instruction. 
It is as though the authors were saying that 
(some) intra-individual differences will de- 
crease as a result of general educational in- 
struction. This is an interesting hypothesis 
to be tested, but it recalls the dictum that 
instruction increases individual differences 
rather than decreases them. 

The authors, beginning with 263, 
re-examine critically the role of objectives 
in general education. Since this coopera- 
tive program was essentially one of refining 
objectives and developing effective means 
of realizing and testing these objectives, this 
discussion serves as a summary evaluation 
of the project itself. When evaluated in 
terms of clarifying faculty thinking about 
general education and the supporting pro- 
grams of instruction and experiences, this 
research project clearly justifies itself. Four 
years of critical examinations of objectives 
and content of instructional courses serves 
the end of critical —o of general in- 
struction.—EpMUND G. WILLIAMSON, Dean 
of Students, University of Minnesota. 


Tue Scientiric Stupy OF Sociat Be- 
HAVIOR, by Michael Argyle. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1957. xiii + 239 
pp. $6.00. 


ARGYLE says that this book is 
intended for students of social science, 
including psychologists, this is certainly not 
a textbook, and the “students” whom he 
addresses need to be relatively sophisticated 
and familiar with the materials he discusses. 
The book is intended as a guide to the pro- 


cedures and results in the field of social be- 
havior. It is also hoped that it will appeal 
to social administrators, since many of the 
results reported are directly relevant to 
them, and the research methods described 


“could be readily applied to the solution of 
practical problems.” 

Argyle, who has himself written exten- 
sively on some of the topics in the field of 
social behavior, is a Lecturer in Social Psy- 
chology in the University of Oxford. How- 
ever, most of the research he discusses has 
been done by American social psychologists. 
Thus the book may be viewed as an attempt 
at an impartial appraisal of American re- 
search and research workers in the field of 
social behavior, written by an interested and 
well-informed outsider. This is not and is 
not intended to be a handbook of social 
psychology, though considerable similarity 
may be found between topics covered in this 
book and in Lindzey’s Handbook of Social 
Psychology. 

In Part I, which occupies 
one quarter of the book, Argyle discusses the 
methods of studying social behavior and 
the difficulties of generalizing about it. Al- 
though the study of social behavior has 
largely been avoided, probably because the 
field seemed so familiar that discoveries 
were impossible, he describes five kinds of 
possible discoveries, the most important of 
which is the establishment of empirical 
generalizations. 

Argyle feels that it is just as possible to 
find empirical laws in the social sciences as 
in the physical sciences. However, he is 
equally positive in stating that scientific 
results cannot be obtained from investiga- 
tions which have not employed a proper 
and adequate research desi The designs 
he includes are not limited to experiments 
but also include various non-experimental 
designs which are discussed. He also feels 
that valid conclusions cannot be drawn 
in the social sciences without statistical 
methods. 

Argyle feels that the random and chaotic 
way in which research is presently bein 
carried on is delaying the development o 
any systematic understanding of social be- 
havior, and a multitude of theories has 
divided the field into hostile factions. In 
order to avoid “a tedious and irritating kind 
of controversy,” he urges that “experiments 
should be as far as possible of a simple and 
straight-forward design, in which all the 
variables are clearly identifiable and where 
only one process is taking place.” 

Part II presents a review of extensive re- 
search. (The bibliography uires 24 
pages.) In successive chapters he deals with 


interaction between two people, the be 
havior of small social groups, and human 
relations in industry and other social or- 
ganizations. 

Interaction between two people is dis- 
cussed in terms of the pe owe of self and 
of others, the effect of the presence of others, 
the effect of the behavior of another, and 
the effects of continued interaction. The 
chapter on small groups is concerned with 
the effect of variations in group dimensions 
and structure, the effect of leadership and 
status, environmental effects, and the 
changes due to passage of time. 

The final chapter is both longer and less 
well-organized than the others. This com- 
ment should not necessarily be considered 
a criticism of Argyle but rather a reflection 
of the uncoordinated and unscientific re- 
search about which he complains. It deals 
with morale and output in formal organ- 
izations, position hierarchy, selection and 
training of leaders, and the influence of 
leaders at various levels. 

The theoretical discussion clearly reflects 
Argyle’s own views. It represents an at- 
tempt to define the range, the scope, and 
the methodology suitable to the scientific 
study of behavior. Not everyone will ac- 
cept his concepts, especially when the crit- 
icisms of Freud, Lewin, Thurstone, and 
others are noted. Nevertheless, there is 
much to accept for everyone. The review 
of the literature, even if taken alone, is very 
useful and with the first part serves to em- 
phasize the gap between the goals and the 
achievement of behavioral science.—GEORGE 
S. Speer, Professor and Director, Institute 
for Psychological Services. 


THe NEUROSES AND THEIR TREATMENT, 
by Edward Podolsky. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 555 pp. $10.00. 


| je VOLUME is a collection of 37 articles 
gathered from various sources and edited 
by an outstanding It attempts 


to present a comprehensive picture of the 
genesis, development, structure, and therapy 
of the neuroses. In addition, there are 
several statistical studies which deal with 
the results of therapy in the neuroses. The 
articles range from anxiety in infancy to 
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the problems of aging and represent vary- 
ing viewpoints and theoretical conceptions. 
They deal with shock therapy and lobotomy 
as well as psychotherapy. 

While this eclectic attitude avoids a dog- 
matic position about the dynamics and 
therapy of the neuroses, it is however, con- 
fusing to the untrained reader as it neither 
encourages nor discourages a critical ap- 
proach to these procedures. 

There is a broad range of subject matter 
with considerable diversion in the quality 
of the articles. Some are gery, 
good, like those of Spitz, Chodoff, and Ull- 
man, while others are quite poor and hardly 
merit — It is impossible to dis- 
cuss adequately the individual articles in a 
brief review, but a few titles will suggest 
the contents of this book. Rene Spitz has 
two articles entitled, “Anxiety in Infancy,” 
and “Psychiatric Therapy in Infancy.” 
Other articles are: “On Treatment by 
Hydroxyzine of Nervous Conditions During 
Childhood,” “The Neuroses of Everyday 
Living,” “Factors Involved in Genesis and 
Resolution of Neurotic Detachment,” 
“Compulsion Neuroses with Cackhexia,” 
“Reassurance,” “Evaluation of Psycho- 
therapy,” “The Grantham Lobotomy,” and 
“Treatment of Anxiety States with Mepro- 
bamate.” 

In recent years there has been an increas- 
ing tendency to publish collections of ar- 
ticles, either collected from the literature or 
representing the content of whole meetings 


or symposia. This practice has many ad- 
vantages. It pulls together articles on a 
single subject originally published in 
scattered journals or allows the reader to 
attend symposia “in absentia.” Such col- 
lections are greatly enhanced when the se- 
lections are judiciously made and evaluated 
by the editor rather than merely re-pub- 
lished without comment. An evaluation 
which represents the author's point of view 
is of great interest to the reader because his 
ae gl experience and critical acumen 

elps to orient the reader. This volume 
lacks the appraisal of the editor. 

While this book will be of interest to the 
psychiatrist, it is of doubtful value to in- 
dividuals in the allied professions. How- 
ever, it will be useful for teaching purposes 
since it contains such a variety of therapeu- 
tic orientations under a single cover.—LEoN 
SALzMAN, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


Correction: In the May, 1958, issue 
of the Journal, Dr. Ralph H. Oje- 
mann, reviewer of The Child in the 
Educative Process, by Daniel A. Pres- 
cott (page 644), was mistakenly iden- 
tified as Director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. Dr. Oje- 
mann is not Director of the Station, 
but Director of the Preventive Psy- 
chiatry Program of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


MEET YOU UNDER THE TOWER IN 1959 


APGA Convention comes to Cleveland, Ohio, March 23-26 


Headquarters will be Hotel Cleveland, in the shadow of the Terminal Tower 


We hope to 
MEET YOU UNDER THE TOWER IN 1959 


Publications . . . in brief 


G.E.D. Testing Program 


Conclusions and Recommendations on a 
Study of the General Educational Develop- 
ment Testing Program, prepared by Thomas 
A. Kenefick, 1956. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 72 pp. $1.00. 


This oe originated with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Evaluation Study, directed 
by W. W. Charters in 1951. At that time, further 
study of the USAFI testing was recom- 
mended. Such a fact finding st was undertaken 
in 1952 under the direction of Ralph Tyler. A 
widely representative committee was then charged 
with preparing an evaluation of the fact finding 
study. is brochure represents a synthesis of the 
committee's conclusions and a summary of the study. 

Focus of attention rests upon the Tests of General 
Educational Development and upon the implica- 
tions of ‘GED testing in four areas: high schools, 
higher education, industry and vocational education, 
and the somewhat different areas of tests and testing 
techniques. 

The brochure prefaces consideration of these 
areas with a review of the development and uses of 
the GED. For the high school area, a survey of 
the varying practices throughout the country with 
regard to granting of equivalency certificates is 
presented. In the higher education area, brief 
summaries are presented which give the correlates 
ot GED performance in terms of col success 
generally, success in different higher educational 
programs, and the like. In the industry and voca- 
tional education area, descriptions are provided 


equivalency do not — 
from individuals with high school diplomas. 

Among many other recommendations, the com- 
mittee recommends extension of the use of the 
GED as a valid basis for issuance of a secondary 
school credential. The committee also repeatedly 
cautions against any interpretations of their find- 
ings as suggesting that GED testing be substituted 
for formal high school education. 

In summary, this is a clearly written, concise re- 
port of the GED program and its effects, which 
should be a welcome and convenient brochure for 
counselors and personnel 


Facts for Job-Seekers 


How to Get Your First Job, by Gertrude 
Leeds, 1958. Atlantic Book Co., Atlantic 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 


Building, Washington 4, D. C. 48 pp. 
$1.00 per copy on order of 25 or more. 

This paperbound booklet is an informal, 
lar presentation of self appraisal tactics job 
seeking strategies. The subtitle is, “A guide for girls 
ond Gum 16 to @ .. 
ginners in the world of business.” Although di- 
rected toward female job seekers, there is relatively 
little in the booklet which is not applicable to 
any F svg seeking entry into the world of work. 
Its tty style may —" something in professional 
rigor , but it perha as the compensating virtue 

paying attention to routine details so important 
to the individual job seeker. 

It is interesting to conjecture what the differen- 
tial effects of such materials may be on job seek- 
ing behavior. 


Career Reprint 


You and Your Career, Reprint of Career 
Guidance article from Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia Year Book, 1958. Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia, Library and Educational Division, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 24 pp. 
$.25. 

This reprint offers a brief introduction to 
career guidance, a semi-DOT classification of occu- 
pational fields, and a paragraph description of each. 
One is devoted to prob related to college, 
one-half page to other training programs, —— 
pape y and on-the-job training. The bul 

the reprint is devoted to very brief occupational 
information concerning 100 occupations, presented 
in chart form. No rationale is given for the selec- 
tion of these particular occupations. 

Two limitations in particular strike the reviewer. 
The foremost is the occupation-oriented theme of 
the whole reprint. Reference is made to the indi- 
vidual’s assets and liabilities, but only very briefly 
and only in reference to how they jibe with the 
demands of a particular job. A more basic need 
of such a presentation would seem to be a clearly 
presented emphasis on the importance of the indi- 
vidual’s understanding of the kind of he is, 
his assets and liabilities, etc. In terms of the title, 
there seems to be much on “career” and little on 

If the information on one field is any criterion, 
there is a serious slanting of the occupational in- 
formation. Psychology is presented in terms of the 
clinical counseling-school specialities, with passing 
reference to industrial. Under the “Further Read- 
ing” listing, brochures on clinical psycho and 
school psychology are listed. The Public Affairs 
oom pone entitled “Psychologists in Action” would 

ave been a much better — reference as it en- 
compasses all areas of the field. 
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of more than 10 industries and vocational educa- 

tional programs which have employed persons with 

GED equivalency as well as those with high school 

educations. In general, individuals with GED 
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Pre-College Information 


English Before College, 1957, 9 pp. 
Mathematics and Science Before College, 
1958, 12 pp. Kent State University Bulle- 
tins, Kent, Ohio. 


These short phlets, together with an earlier 
one entitled “Guidance Before College,” represent 
one institution's attempt to assist principals, coun- 
selors, and teachers in their efforts to help students 
plan for higher educational training. in the 
earlier publication, the material is presented con- 
cisely and a welcome emphasis is present in the 
tabular presentation of prediction studies relating 
college performance of students with varied kinds 
of high school ability and achievement. The re- 
sults are not surprising, but they represent, first, 
a of local academic prediction prob- 
lems second, an effective portrayal of such 
problems through a media that should have con- 
siderable impact upon the student planning col- 
lege. The tabled data may well be worth the pro- 
verbial 1,000 words in this regard. 


Democratic Values and Engineering 


High School Students’ Opinions About 
Democratic Values and Engineering, Poll 
No. 52, Purdue Opinion Panel, 1958. Divi- 


sion of Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 45 pp. $1.00. 


Lest the reader wonder about the mixture of 
democratic values and engineering, it should be 
stated that several variables were surveyed in this 
study. Persons concerned with occupational choice 
as a problem in theory, in recruitment, or as a 
variable in attitude measurement will be interested 
in the engineering survey items and the nature of 
student responses. The positive image ge “ea 
has in the students’ eyes is remarkable. ore than 
30 per cent of the high school students given a list 
of selected occupations regard engineers as the oc- 
cupational group most responsible for the coun- 
try’s high standard of living. About 50 per cent of 
the male students and 10 a cent of the female 
students believe they would like to be engineers. 
Finally, 80 per cent of the respondents disagree with 
the statement that engineering training is an easy 
major field of study. 

The survey authors present the + gs regarding 

ineering as haps reflecting the rather con- 
efforts make the field a 
visible attraction to the individual approaching the 
world of work. Some comparisons are made with 
an earlier survey which used scientists as the occu- 
pational group. 

The survey findings regarding student percep- 
tions of democratic values are equally interesting. 
Regardless of what cultural agents should convey 
the cultural values of our society, it is apparent 
that an ominously large cent of high school 
students have absorbed little of such teachings. 


Send for this brand NEW McKNIGHT 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOG 


© Describes over 25 practical, 
interesting and educational 
guidance books. 


College Know-How 
The Bobby G 


TYPICAL McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


@ Selecting an Occupation e Tests on Social Usage 
e@ Understanding Ourselves @ Guidance in Elementary 
@ As Others Like You 


Growing Up 

You and Your Future 

Exploring Occupations 

Success in the World of Work 

You and Your Work Ways 

Suggestions to the Teacher of 
Occupations 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director... 


T" 1s mid-summer. So far as the Asso- 
ciation is concerned, I am sure that it 
has passed a mid-point. Unquestionably, 
the Association has reached the point of 
determining what its role should be in this 
society and has assumed that role. 

A few days ago, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 
President of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, chatted with me about the unique 
contribution of a professional association. 
In his words, an association advances “on a 
broad front” those values for which it stands 
in our society. In contrast, and equally as 
important, individuals in their professional 
positions in our schools, colleges, and other 
institutions, and entire departments within 
these institutions, advance the role of the 
profession and make their contributions in 
the form of “salients” that have tremendous 
influence by forming advance spearheads. 

Undoubtedly the greatest example of the 
Association’s role on the broad front is its 
work on legislation during the past months. 
When you read this, near the beginning of 
the school year, you will know whether or 
not legislation affecting guidance and the 
training of counselors has been passed by 
the Congress. We hope that the final vote 
is favorable, but even if it is not, this has 
been an important development for the 
guidance profession and the things for 
which it stands, because the significance of 
guidance has been put forth so strongly. 

At one time a few weeks ago, while the 
bill was still in Committee, the guidance 
section was in grave danger. It was only 
through the efforts of particular members 
of APGA who were called upon to help 
that this very important part was salvaged. 
If this had not been retained, it is probable 
that strength would have been sapped from 
the entire bill and all of education would 
have suffered accordingly. In fact, although 
some other of the smaller Associations have 
been quite active, the members of APGA 
can take considerable pride in knowing that 
the one group that is more responsible than 
any other for the success—if it has been 
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success—of this legislation has been APGA. 

At a rather low point in the fortunes of 
the Bill, when APGA seemed to be the only 
organization predicting passage of the bill, 
it was comforting to be joined about the 
first of July by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which also 
predicted passage when others were saying 
that it could not happen. 

At the time when legislative problems 
were presenting some of their greatest dif- 
ficulties a letter was received from a mem- 
ber who raised a question about APGA as- 
suming such a role in the national life. 
He felt that he was represented by enough 
organizations in Washington without any 
further representation from APGA. I re- 
spect him for his stand, but I think that 
this is not an accurate appraisal of APGA. 

There will be other evidences of the 
“broad front” within a short time. In 
October, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association 
is issuing a statement on quality in educa- 
tion. One entire section is devoted to 
guidance and the Association is acting in 
an advisory capacity on this document. 

When National Education Week opens 
in November, many thousands of copies of 
the discussion brochure will be distributed 
in communities all over the country. One 
page of this brochure will be devoted to 
guidance. Again, the Association has served 
to strengthen and channel this document. 

Now, let us come to some internal home- 
work. For the first time, APGA is able to 
publish a financial statement that has con- 
siderable substance. The amount of finan- 
cial activity has risen greatly. The budget 


‘in itself does not show all of the financial 


activity in which the Association is en- 
gaged. Other parts outside of the regular 
budget include such things as the receipt 
of and transmittal to the Divisions of funds 
allocated from the membership and from 
other sources for the Divisions. Although 
such items as these do not appear in the 
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APGA budget, nevertheless they form part 
of the audit, the summary of which is pro- 
vided in this issue. The bookkeeping and 
accounting procedures are in such excellent 
condition that, for the first time in APGA’s 
life, the auditors were able to provide a 
certified audit, which means that they have 
complete faith in the financial accounting. 
I think that this is a piece of information 
the membership should find reassuring. 

In the financial picture we have endeav- 
ored to show the financial condition of the 
Association as clearly as possible. There 
is a deficit. Clearly, to wipe this off the 
books it is going to be necessary to have a 
considerably larger income this year. The 
contributions from many members have 
helped with this already, and it is hoped 
that there will be more. There are two 
other immediate prospects. One is that the 
membership must increase very strongly. 
This is important for the financial condi- 
tion of the Association, it is true, but it is 
very important also because it is absolutely 
vital that APGA represent a much larger 
proportion of the guidance community. 
It is hoped that every member will encour- 
age others in the guidance profession to 
affiliate with their professional Association. 

The other item of possible financial im- 
port is the possible increase in the price of 
subscriptions to the Journal. This has no 
effect upon memberships. The Journal is 
currently carrying a subscription list of 
approximately 3,500. A subscription cam- 
paign is in progress to increase this as 
greatly as possible. (Does your school li- 
brary subscribe to the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal?) But in addition, the Execu- 
tive Council is going to consider in October 
a possible increase in the price of subscrip- 
tions to the Journal. The costs have in- 
creased approximately one-third since Dec., 
1952, and there has been no increase in 
the subscription price during that time. 

While concerned with the broad front, 
the Association has to look to its own in- 
ternal activities. We hope to keep you in- 
formed on both of these counts during the 
new year. As the new semester opens, all 
of us here want to wish you a very success- 
ful year.—ArTHUR A. HitcHcock 
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APGA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


To the Executive Council 
American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc.: 


“We have examined the balance sheet of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation as at April 30, 1958, and the 
related statement of Income and Expense 
for the fiscal year then ended. Our exami- 
nation was made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards and ac- 
cordingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We did not undertake, how- 
ever, to verify income by direct communica- 
tion with the membership and other sources. 

“Income from dues and building fund 
pledges are reported on the cash basis. Ex- 
penses of the organization and income from 
advertising, etc., are reported on the accrual 
basis. 

“The budget and the accounting distri- 
bution of receipts and disbursements were 
accepted as shown by the records, supported 
by information and explanations obtained 
from officers and employees of the organi- 
zation with respect to the activities and 
funds involved. This report does not in- 
clude the activities of the various autono- 
mous divisions and branches of the Associa- 
tion. 

“In our opinion, subject to the preceding 
comments, the accompanying balance sheet 
and related financial statements of income 
and expense present fairly the financial 
position of American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Inc., as at April 30, 1958, 
and the results of its operations for the fiscal 
year then ended in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles appli- 
cable to non-profit organizations.” 


REGARDIE AND BROOKS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 

Certified June 10, 1958 


Statement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May 1, 1957-April 30, 1958 


Actual 


1957 Convention 
.. APGA Committees and other Association Activities 


$107,555.00 


$71,505.00 Central Office Administration (Entire Association)............ $80,789.42 
24,000.00 Personnel and Guidance Journal 32,523.70 
5,300.00...........APGA Committees and other Association Activities 5,785.93 


$119,099.05 


($14,680.46) 


OTHER IMPORTANT FINANCIAL INFORMATION NOT INCLUDED IN AUDIT STATEMENT 


Divisional Dues 1957-1958 
Budget Actual 
$17,370.00 $10,265.95 


$17,370.00 
Personnel and Guidance Advancement Program 
(APGA Building Fund) 
As at June 30, 1958 


Paid 7 Total 


$32,722.50 $64,000.00 
1,700.00 
3,773.50 


$32,007 .50 $69,473.50 


Contributions to Reduce Deficit 
As at June 30, 1958 


Number of Contributions Received 
Total Amount Received 


Summary 
Budget 
Gross Income: 
$69,480.00........... Membership Dues.......... ee $62,839.21 
Operating Expenses: 
$6,750.00...........Excess of Expenses over Income for the Fiscal Year.......... . 
Balance Sheet as at April 30, 1958 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Bank and on Hand....... $9,384.32 Accounts Payable...........:. $3,886.37 
Deposits in Building and Loan Taxes Payable and Accrued.... 1,279.43 
Accounts Receivable............. 4,466.79 Advance Collections on 1958- 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, 1959 Dues................. 18,170.50 
Cost Less Depreciation......... 6,945.91 Fund Principal (Deficit April 
NVGA Professional Membership Dues..................... “oe 2,044.00 
Pledged 
Prepaid Members. ........... 
Number of Pledges Made for Later Payment....................004. 108 


The GAP Gage 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


More By Ocroser 4!" This will 

be the goal of GAP upon which we will 
be working when you read this in early 
September. The meaning: We must have 
50 more Life Subscribers by October 4, 1958. 
And if you want to be one of that “APGA 
400,” you should sign up immediately—be- 
fore they're all gone. 

As of mid-June, when this copy is being 
sent to our Editor, we have in the GAP 
building fund approximately $69,000 in 
cash and pledges, including 318 Life Sub- 
scribers. By September these figures will 
have grown to at least $75,000 and 350 Life 
Subscribers. Only 400 Life Subscribers have 
been officially authorized to date by the 
Executive Council and our self-imposed 
GAP deadline for attaining this number is 
Saturday, October 4, 1958. To meet it we 
need your help! 

And, speaking of further goals of the 
GAP drive, we aim to have at least $100,- 
000 in cash and pledges—from Life Sub- 
scriptions, Branch and Association gifts, in- 
dividual donations and other sources—by 
the end of this calendar year, December 31. 
To do this we need your help, too. 

Raising the funds so that we may have 
adequate housing facilities in Washington 
for our professional home is a big job. You 
and all other APGA members will benefit 
greatly from such badly needed facilities 
and so you have a big stake in them; also, 
you have a professional obligation and re- 
sponsibility for helping us raise the neces- 
sary funds for bringing them into being. 

Less than 10 per cent of our APGA mem- 
bership has contributed directly to the 
GAP fund to date. To attain our goals— 
and we certainly must not let anything stand 
in the way of our doing so—we must have 
the active support of a far, far greater per- 
centage of our APGA membership. The 
number who can take Life Subscriptions 
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must obviously be limited to perhaps five or 
six per cent of our membership, but there 
is no limit on the number from whom we 
can and should receive individual donations 
to the GAP fund. A donation of $5, $10, or 
$25—or any other amount—helps make up 
another $100 and thus brings us that much 
nearer our goals. Each of us in terms of 
our respective consciences must answer the 
question of whether or not we will make a 
donation to GAP and, if so, in what amount 
we can contribute—even with a little sacri- 
fice if need be. 

The big blue UNO IMALS buttons were 
very much in evidence and demand at the 
St. Louis Convention—some 250 of them— 
and these did a great deal to create interest 
in our Life Subscription campaign, which 
is presently the chief “bread-and-butter” 
item in our GAP drive. The buttons were 
worn by all Life Subscribers in attendance. 

Originally, UNO IMALS was intended to 
mean, “You know, I’m a Life Subscriber.” 
However, Past-President Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich came up with a new interpretation at 
St. Louis which seems to be definitely better 
and more generally applicable, since it can 
apply to all GAP contributors rather than 
just to Life Subscribers. From now on, 
therefore, our symbolic character, UNO 
IMALS, will be understood to stand for, 
“You know, I’m a Loyal Supporter.” 

Branch gifts are steadily coming into the 
picture as a major means of raising money 
for the GAP fund. As of this writing, we 
have a total of 15 such gifts ranging from 
$25 to $180 and providing us with approxi- 
mately $1,000 in cash. Numerous other 
Branches have indicated that gifts will be 
forthcoming during the summer or early 
fall. Our goal is to raise $30,000 of the 
total GAP fund through Branch gilts over 
the next two and one-half years. Branch 
gifts will be featured in the October issue. 
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. The Selection and Education of Student Personnel 
Workers, by C. GiLBERT WRENN? 


- Moral Guidance—Our Responsibility, by MELveNe D. 
HARDEE? 


. Why Don’t They Go to College, by Ratpx F. Berpre? 


. Vocational Rehabilitation for the Mentally Retarded, by 
SALVATORE 


. APGA: Promise and Performance, by DoNnALp E. SuPER? 
If you do, chances are you would like to re-read some of these articles, which, as 


you may remember, Seer in Vol. XXXI of the PERSONNEL AND 
GuipaNnce JourNAL; If you don’t, you might like to read for the first time these 


and many other selections from past issues of the Journat—selections as fresh 
and stimulating today as they were four, five, or six years ago! 


No matter what your reason—whether you're a new member or an old member— 
here is chance to bring your guidance literature = date, for now copies 


, 1952, through May, 


of the NNEL AND GuIDANCE JouRNAL, from Octo 
1957, are available at special rates: 


Vol. XXXI (8 issues)—$5.00 
Vol. XXXII (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIII (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIV (9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXV (9 issues)—$5.50 


All volumes run from September through May, with the exception of Vol. XX XT, 
which runs from October through May. 


Single Copies, October, 1952, through 


By ordering your missing copies now, you will save $1.50 if you purchase one 
entire volume; or $.15 if you order any single issue. 


Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
May, 1957—$.65 | 
Washington 5,D.C. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Georce D. CHAnGaris, former Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the Executive offices of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, recently assumed the position of 
Assistant Dean of Students at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


GoopMaN has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of the New Jersey Consulta- 
tion Services for Convulsive Disorders, New- 
ark, to become Executive Director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service in Miami, 
Florida. 


WituiaM A. Brett, who has been Coun- 
seling Psychologist in the Veterans Admin- 
istration Center at Biloxi, Mississippi, is 
currently Counseling Psychologist, Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, Veterans Admin- 


istration Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Heven M. Lams, former Guidance Di- 
rector in the Mechanicville, New York, Pub- 
lic Schools, is now Guidance Director in the 
Granville Public Schools, Granville, New 
York. 


Roser? Catvert, JRr., has left his position 
as Coordinating Placement Officer at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana to become 
Manager, Bureau of Occupations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


FRANK N. ENtwiste, ]R., former Assistant 
Professor and Counselor at the University 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, has accepted a 
position as Schoo! Psychologist, Board of 
Cooperative Education Services, Orange 
County, New York. 


ARTHUR BieERMAN recently left his position 
as Director of Vocational Services for United 
Cerebral Palsy of Queens, Jamaica, New 
York, to become Executive Director of the 
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Occupational Center of Essex County, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


Hersert Zeirtin, former Counselor at 
the Phoenix Technical School and Guidance 
Extension Teacher for Arizona State Col- 
lege at Phoenix, Arizona, is now Dean of the 
evening division and Director of the 
summer session at Antelope Valley College 
in Lancaster, California. 


Wa ter S. Brake, Jr., former Assistant 
Professor in the Dean of Students Office, 
University of Maryland, is now Dean of 
Students, Willamette University, Salem, 


Oregon. 


V. L. Srernitzke, formerly a staff member 
of the Reading and Study Skills Clinic at 
the University of Kansas, has become As- 
sistant Professor of Education and Counse- 
lor Trainer at Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Morton Zivan has left his position as 
Senior Rehabilitation Counselor at the Bird 
S. Coler Memorial Hospital and Home, 
Welfare Island, New York, to accept the 
position of Supervisor of the Pre-vocational 
Evaluation Unit at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 


ARTHUR FINKELSTEIN, recently granted the 
Ph.D. degree from Fordham University, has 
been assigned Acting Principal at Bushwick 
High School in New York City. 


Donato E. Super has been appointed 
Fulbright Lecturer in the Institute of Psy- 
chology at the University of Paris for 
1958-1959. He will lecture in applied psy- 
chology at the Institute and will participate 
also in the work of the Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Psychology of the Ecole Practique des 
Hautes Etudes and in the work of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Study of Work and 
Vocational Guidance. Dr. Super will also 
spend several weeks at the Universities of 
Lyons and Bordeaux and at the Institute 
of Biometrics and Vocational Guidance at 
Marseilles. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue Mitwaunker INpusTRIAL AND Epuca- 
TIONAL CouNseLors Association held four 
meetings during the 1957-1958 year. The 
first, held November 13, 1957, consisted of 
a study tour of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering followed by a discussion on 
“Trends in Technical Education” by Kar! 
Werwoth, President. The second meeting 
was on January 23, 1958, at the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. A. L. Simberg, 
Director of Personnel Research and Train- 
ing at A.C. Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors, spoke on “Developing the Capacity 
for Creative Thought.” The third meeting, 
March 27, 1958, featured Emily Chervinek, 
Placement Coordinator for the University 
of Wisconsin, who discussed “The Human 
Side of Placement—Are We Filling Jobs or 
Placing People?” The fourth and final 
meeting on May 8, 1958, was a study tour 
of the Allen-Bradley Corporation, manu- 
facturers of electrical control systems. 


THe New York Crry PEerRsONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE ASSOCIATION, THE WESTCHESTER- 
PuUTNAM-ROCKLAND PERSONNEL AND GuUID- 
ANCE AssociATION, and THe Lonc IsLanp 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AssociATION held 
a joint meeting on May 6 to hear Dr. James 
B. Conant discuss the first year of his two- 
year study of the American high school. 
His address was followed by a period of dis- 
cussion during which he received comments, 
questions, and reactions to his address. 


THe Los ANGELES BRANCH OF THE Na- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
at its seventh annual awards banquet in 
March, honored individuals who had made 
outstanding contributions in the area desig- 
nated by the theme of the year, which, for 
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the 1958 banquet, was “Industry-Education 
Cooperation.” Citations were presented to 
the following persons: Dr. Clifford P. 
Froehlich, Robert D. Gray, Dean Willis M. 
Kenealy (Deceased), Dean Edwin A. Lee, 
Morris B. Pendleton, and Dwight R. Zook. 
Master of Ceremonies was Dr. D. Welty 
Lefever, Professor of Education, University 
of Southern California. Dr. Raymond N. 
Hatch, President of NVGA, was present at 
the banquet and extended the greetings of 
the National Association. 


THe New York Crtry PERSONNEL AND 
GumANCE AssociaTION recently announced 
the opening of a Placement Service for mem- 
bers of the Branch. 


Tue Lonc Beach PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE AssociaTION, THE Los ANGELES 
BrancH oF NVGA, and THE ORANGE 
County Guiwance Association held a joint 
dinner meeting on May 14. The meeting 
featured an address by Leonard Freedman, 
Head of the Department of Liberal Arts at 
the University of California Extension, on 
“A Case for a Liberal Arts Education.” 


THe Maritime VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon held its 12th annual convention 
in Amherst, N. S., May 2-3. Highlighting 
the program were H. M. Nason, Chief In- 
spector of Schools for Nova Scotia, who 
spoke on “Educational Research,” and Dr. 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Secretary 
of APGA, speaking on “Present Trends in 
Guidance.” The program also included 
panel discussions on Educational Research 
and on the question “Are the Schools Meet- 
ing the Need for Guidance?” 


Tue PuGet SOUND PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION met for its sixth annual 
conference on April 25 at Seattle University. 
The keynote address was delivered by Dr. 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California. The confer- 
ence also featured two Guidance Workshop 
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Projects and a panel discussion, moderated 
by Dr. Froehlich, on the question of 
whether undue pressure is being exerted in 
guiding students into scientific occupations. 


THe Hawau PeRSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIOon convened for its final meeting 
of the 1957-1958 year on May 8. Following 
a dinner, the program featured Dr. Otto 
Klineberg, Carnegie Visiting Professor of 
Psychology, University of Hawaii, speaking 
on “Ethnic and Class Differences Relevant 
to Personnel and Guidance Activities.” 


‘THE MARYLAND PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon held its annual Spring Confer- 
ence on April 26 at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, with the morning session devoted to 
an address by the Honorable James T. 
O'Connell, Under Secretary of Labor. In 
the afternoon, participants formed into in- 
terest groups for discussion. 


THe Twin Vocational GuipaNnce 
ASSOCIATION, at its April meeting, featured 


an address by Dr. Arthur Brayfield, Chair- 


man, Department of Psychology, Kansas 
State College, on “Whatever Became of 
Vocational Guidance.” 


THe Councit OF MICHIGAN PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ORGANIZATIONS was recently 
established when 10 organizations in Michi- 
gan in the field of personnel and guidance 
work banded together to form a state-wide 
council for the purpose of coordinating 
their work and interpreting their concerns 
to their profession and the public. The 10 
member organizations are: The Metropoli- 
tan Detroit Guidance Association, Michigan 
College Personnel Association, Western 
Guidance Association, Downriver Guidance 
Association, Wolverine Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Michigan Counselors As- 
sociation, Michigan Deans of Women, Lans- 
ing Guidance Association, Central Michi- 
gan Guidance Association, and the South- 
eastern Michigan Association of Counselors. 
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ASSOCIATION 


Comparison of Membership by States 
1957 and 1958 


April 30, April 30, 
1957 1958 


45 


California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgi 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
Nevada 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 
U. S. Possessions 
Foreign 

Toray. 


Alabama |_| 43 
Arizona a 77 
Arkansas 42 48 
584 617 
130 
205 213 
132 125 
45 41 
218 203 
90 79 
18 13 
492 508 
Indiana 270 266 
lowa 102 124 
Kansas 119 135 
Kentucky $2 44 
85 72 
30 33 
266 236 
377 376 
652 588 
282 245 
27 22 
17 18 
60 61 
19 20 
10 9 
New Jersey 302 306 
New Mexico 52 61 
New York 1,429 1,380 
92 92 
26 23 
521 521 
M 38 
37 39 
161 164 
45 52 
30 26 
29 28 
76 79 
246 267 
‘4 42 
17 24 
189 161 
107 108 
$1 26 
209 212 
44 
92 89 
52 51 
36 36 
8,879 8,841 
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WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Is the title of a new 4-page leaflet designed to tell the “why'’s” and “ why- 
not’s” of high school drop-outs. It was written by Cant M. Exxiort, 
President of the American School, Chicago, for all high school students who 
have ever toyed with the idea of quitting school before graduation. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Clearly, persuasively outlines the reasons why high school students would 
be wise to complete their education. Statements are supported by statis- 
tics from the Department of Labor, Department of Defense, and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


May be purchased from APGA, distributor for the American School leaflet. 
Copies sent in bulk to one address: 25—$1.25; 50—$2.25; 100—$4.00; 
200—$6.50; 300 or more—3¢ each. Postage is additional unless your re- 
mittance is included with the order. 


Order your copies now, for the new school year, from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 Street, N.W. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Washington 5, D. C. 
| 
| 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personne! Association, Nationa! Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidonce Association, Student Personnel Associction for 
Teacher Education, American Schoo! Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
le S. Profesor of Education, School of Educatioe, Boston University, Boston 15, 


Executive Director: Antuun A. Hrrencocr, 1534 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Ronsrt Cantus, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President-Elect, ACPA 
Wuuram C. Corrzs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas, President-Elect, NVGA 
Dovoras D. Diztawsscx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President, 


ASCA 
Sarvators G. DiMicnast, ive, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, of Health, 
Blucation & Wellare, New York 4. New York, Bresidene, DRC 
University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
‘ast President 
Paut C. Coordinator of lows State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, President, SPATE 
Copel. ‘Norrarvp, Associate Dean of State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President, 
ACPA 
en Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President- 
J. Pareas, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
President-Elect, NAGSCT 
Epwarp C. oy Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
President, 
Diver of Son College, Sen Prancinco 27 , California, 
President-Elect 


California, President-El 
H of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Eduction, Denver 2, Colorado, 


President, NAGSCT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Archivist: ur J. Peacoplounts 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Max F. Baer, National Director 
‘sion: 
B'nai Foundation, 1640 Rhode Island J. Herrmann, 
Avenue, N. W., ington Education, College of Williams & Macy, W 
Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of Minne 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- ulia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 
consin, Wisconsin . Eli , Convent Station, New Jersey 
Walter S. Nosal, Director, Dene 
t of Education, John Carroll Universe Township High School, Illinois 


Cleveland 18, Ohio; Pacoram Cooapmator 
: Director , Licensing, and 
ist, Guidance and 


ent Personnel 

land, Ohio Section U U.S. ok Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Credentials: William L. Howard, Professor of Education, Public Relations: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 

Butler yen Indianapo lis 7, Indiana tion, Coll Men ~— ioe University of Maryland, 
Finance: C. Harold McCully, Principal Techical Special College Park, 


ist, Veterans Administration, 25, D. Publications: 
Guidance Advancement Program: C. C. Dunsmoor, 
Cooperative Educational Services, Katooah’ 
cw 


, Minnesota Florida 
APGA Convention—March 23-26, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio 


Guidance, State Department 

New York 
; ken, Director of Counseling, 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: Frank University of Nebraska,Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
M. Fletcher, Jr., Director, University Counseling and Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director, Student Per- 
Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, sonnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis- 
Ohio consin 

International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
i chological Studies, General - University of and Guidance. Florida State University. Tallahassec, 
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